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Five Talents’ 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AY unto one he gave five talents, to 
another two and to another one.” 
Today we, as educators, have been 
given five talents, but we have refused 
to use them, and when the accounting 
comes we may be cast into outer dark- 
ness. 

In the course of man’s long history 
on earth he has tried almost every 
means to solve his problems. For ages 
he tried magic. Someone would get 
sick; the medicine man would recite 
his magic numbers, wave his wand, 
and drive the devils away. Superstition 
of every conceivable variety was prac- 
ticed. Witches on broomsticks were 
lucky or unlucky depending upon the 
era of civilization and the country. 
When ancient man wanted to solve a 
problem, he called upon a witch to help 


him. When he wanted information, he 

*An address given at a general session of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City, March 4, 1947. 


consulted an oracle. These were not 
dependable ways of getting informa- 


tion or of solving problems. 

Man’s slow and tortuous climb up 
the ladder of civilization has been mo- 
tivated by the desire to improve his 
condition. We are living through the 
first faint dawn of the period when, 
by taking thought, man can add a cubit 
to his moral stature and also add to his 
command of the world. For the past 
few centuries education has been halt- 
ingly tried, a little here and less there, 
as a means of solving man’s problems. 

Only a few generations ago our an- 
cestors conceived of education as a 
means of passing on the skills of read- 
ing and writing and a few elementary 
facts regarding the world around them. 
Today a few courageous souls are sys- 


tematically pointing out how educa- 


tion can enable man to gain better 
command of his universe. 


x 








The people of the United States, 
however, do not as yet believe very 
strongly in the power of education. 
This is shown quite clearly by what 
they have allowed to happen to teach- 
ers’ salaries in the past ten years. Ten 
years ago these salaries were at a 
level that attracted teachers from the 
highest third of the population. In the 
course of these years teachers’ salaries 
have decreased so greatly in relation to 
the earnings of workers in other occu- 
pations that, if we are not careful, we 
shall be getting our teachers from the 
lowest third of the population. 

During the course of those ten years, 
the cost of living has increased 50 per 
cent. Teachers’ salaries have increased 


40 per cent. We are actually paying, 


teachers less than we were ten years 
ago. In the meantime, the national in- 
come has increased from 70 billion dol- 
lars to 170 billion dollars. This decline 
in teachers’ salaries could not have 
taken place if we as educators had told 
the American people how they could 
use their most precious possession. 
They have not supported adequately 
their most powerful agency for social 
and economic progress, and educators 
have been responsible for that neglect. 

If we had carefully and systematic- 
ally pointed out to people the power 
of education in preparing them to solve 
their own problems, they would never 
have allowed the decline in school sup- 
port which has taken place. I should 
like to call attention to evidence of the 
power of education to make the world 
a richer, happier place to live. 

The evidence is crystal clear that the 
right kind of education is the crucial 
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factor in improving the level of wel. 
fare of the various countries of the 
world and various sections of these 
countries. Countries of great re. 
sources, such as Colombia, South 
America, that have inadequate educa- 
tional systems have low incomes. Den- 
mark, on the other hand, has very few 
resources, but its educational system 
is adjusted to the needs of its people. 
That educational system, even with 
meager resources, has brought about 
one of the highest living standards of 
the world. A comparison of Mexico 
and New Zealand, of Brazil and the 
United States, of Chile and Norway, 
of Rumania and Switzerland would 
produce the same evidence. The situa- 
tion in fifty other countries would 
show exactly the same thing. Educa- 
tion can now be designed so that it 
will be a major factor in helping to 
solve the economic and social problems 
of the world. Any country that wants 
high income can get it by improving its 
educational system. Any country that 
wants low income can get it by main- 
taining a poor educational system. 
Exactly the same thing applies within 
the sections of a country. There are 
places in the United States where the 
income is low. Can the income of these 
sections be increased? Can other so- 
cial and economic problems of these 
countries or communities be solved by 
education? The evidence is not 100 
per cent perfect, but it all points in the 
same direction. 

Is it possible to get any evidence 
stronger than just personal opinion on 
this matter? I think the answer is yes. A 
few years ago I had an opportunity to 
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FIVE TALENTS 


discuss the problem with the head of 


one of the great philanthropic founda- 
tions of this country. During the dis- 
cussion a question was raised concern- 
ing what would happen if the schools 
in the various low income communities 
should try to improve food, clothing, 
and housing. In other words, can the 
schools improve living conditions in 


y these communities? 


The very method by which educa- 
tion tries to solve problems indicated 
that the thing to do was to get some 
actual evidence. One could guess at 
the answer to this problem until the 
end of time, but the guesses might be 
wrong. Why not set up control and 
experimental communities? Start the 
program in the experimental commu- 
nity. Compare this with the control 
community and see what happens. This 
is exactly what was done. With the 
financial support of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation and the help of various uni- 
versities and public schools, experi- 
mental centers were set up. Not all of 
the evidence from such centers has 
been collected, but on the basis of the 
evidence that is available, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that if the teachers 
in a school system wish to improve the 

Fiteenic conditions in that commu- 
nity, the school can easily do so. 

Occasionally a school has been built 
in Mexico, China, the United States, 
and other countries that has funda- 
mentally reconstructed the life of a 
community. If we wish to build an 
educational system that will do much 
to solve the economic problems of the 
world, we probably know most of the 
steps necessary to accomplish this. 
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We are slowly reaching the stage 
where education must be designed in 
terms of the purposes we hope to 
achieve. An old and decrepit design of 
education has been inherited by the 
modern world. It was developed for 
about 5 per cent of the population and 
for very limited objectives. Now we 
must design education for all the ¢ peo- 
ple and for a wide variety of purposes. 
If we want to improve health, or work- 
ing life, or the use of leisure, or world 
understanding, we must design an edu- 
cation that has some chance of doing 
these things. 

It is possible to get proof that the 
school system we have designed is ca- 
pable of doing things that the public 
demands. And the time should rapidly 
come when the public would expect 
to measure the efficiency of the school 
in part by the changes that school was 
able to make in the community. 

Citizens should be assisted in stating 
the goals they wish to attain, and 
should be shown how a school system 
can be designed to achieve those goals. 
Do we want economic improvement? 
A school system can be designed that 
will help to bring that about. Do we 
want better housing or food or cloth- 
ing? A school system can be built that 
will go far to solve these problems. Do 
we want schools that will help in cre- 
ating better world understanding? 
Schools can do this. Do we want a 
community in which people know 
how to get along together? Schools 
already know how to do a little about 
this, and could easily find out more. 
If the community really wants such 
results, a school system can doubtless 
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be built that will be a major factor in 
bringing them about. 

The most profound technological 
changes are in process. The use of 
atomic power will doubtless be a com- 
monplace within a generation. Three- 
fourths of the world lies unexplored 
in the oceans around us. The oceans 
probably contain far greater resources 
for agriculture than all the land areas 
put together. Do we want a generation 
capable of using these many opportuni- 
ties, and living in peace with its fellow- 
men while doing it? If we do, a school 
should be designed that would have 


--some chance of making it possible. 


We have the strongest proof that the 
level of education and technical com- 
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petence determines the level of income 
in the various countries of the world, 
Conditions even in the poorest section 
of our own country could be im. 
le tremendously by the proper 
educational systems. Even in the diffi. 
cult fields of teaching people to live 
and work with one another in peace 
and satisfaction, the proper kind of 
schools can make great contributions, 
We, as educators, have in our hands 
perhaps the most powerful agency for 
community improvement that the 
“world has yet invented. Education js 
the five-talent servant of our genera- 
tion. Let us see that it is used so that 
the verdict of the future will be “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 
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New Developments in Educational Dynamics* 


PAUL R. MORT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DUCATIONAL dynamics deals with 
Eine terrain that underlies progress 
in education. Progress, whether de- 
fined as moving ahead of the proces- 
sion of change or merely as keeping 
up with its demands, requires that 
school systems be adaptable. The dy- 
namics of school systems is a study of 
those factors which determine the 
adaptability of school systems. 

Some years ago it became evident 
that a critical test of the effectiveness 
of home rule in education is its con- 
tribution to adaptability. In the late 
thirties an opportunity was provided 
for a state-wide study of how change 
in schools comes about. Various edu- 
cational practices accepted as improve- 
ments were traced in their geographi- 
cal and time spread in Pennsylvania. 
All the factors that could be iso- 
lated at the time (some threescore) 
which might conceivably explain the 
vast differences in adaptability in com- 
munities were subjected to study. 
These factors had to do with the demo- 
graphic and economic characteristics 
of the community, the control aspects 
of the school system, expenditure 

*Abstract of an address before the general 
session of the American Educational Research 
Association at the meeting of the American 


Association of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, March 3, 1947. 


levels of the schools, and those char- 
acteristics of the staff which adminis- 
trators had come to consider impor- 
tant. The analysis of these factors, re- 
lated to the measured degree to which 
the communities had taken on some 
182 changes in the past few decades, 
laid the groundwork for what we may 
call educational dynamics. We may 
therefore redefine educational dy- 
namics as a study of the rate, charac- 
ter, conditioners, and processes of 
change in school systems. 

The Pennsylvania study’ and studies 
by Farnsworth’? and Bateman* gave 
strong evidence that the rate of spread 
of an adaptation in our schools is amaz- 
ingly slow. The time elapsing between 
the insight into a need and the emer- 
gence of a satisfactory invention for 
meeting it is typically fifty years. After 
the invention has been introduced in 
some school system, it takes it fifteen 


1Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, 
American Schools in Transition. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

?Philo T. Farnsworth, Adaptation Processes 
in Public School Systems. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 801. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1940. 

% Edward A. Bateman, Development of the 
County-Unit School District in Utah. Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 790. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1940. 
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years to spread through 3 per cent of 
the communities in an area such as a 
state. Thereafter, another ten years 
elapse before it reaches half of the 
communities, and an additional twen- 
ty-five years before it is universally 
adopted. This gives us one bench 
mark for the study of dynamics. It 
raises such questions as: How can in- 
vention be speeded up? How can the 
slow fifteen-year tryout period be re- 
duced? How can the span of thirty- 
five years after the tryout period be 
shortened? 

From the study of characteristics of 
individual communities and school sys- 
tems related to adaptability, the ex- 
ceedingly challenging discovery was 
made that community factors are more 
closely associated with the adaptabil- 
ity of schools than the characteristics 
of the staff which have influenced ad- 
ministrators in the forming and _ re- 
forming of staffs. This challenged ; 
more careful study of community otk 
tors on the one hand and a search for 
more vital staff characteristics on the 
other. 

Another conclusion resulting from 
the Pennsylvania study was that sub- 
urban communities that support their 
schools well may be expected to pro- 
vide an important segment of the 
growing edge of the entire American 
school system. Little was found in the 
great mass of school districts to con- 
firm the hypothesis of those who 
claimed that home rule is a great con- 
tributor to rapid spread of adaptations 
once they have been devised. 

Thinking that sprang from these 
early studies has gone in two direc- 
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tions: one line of thinking sought to 
examine structural arrangements af. 
fecting many school systems; the other 
sought to examine factors subject to 
influence in individual systems. 

It is clear that certain over-all ar. 
rangements can be made which prom- 
ise to improve greatly the adaptability 
of the American school system. It can 
be demonstrated rather convincingly 
that a minimum level of support of 
$200 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, as dollars go today, is required if 
we are to have a school system in which 
no more than 25 or 30% of the com- 
munities will lag from twenty-five to 
fifty years behind the best available 
practice. It seems clear that the pro- 
vision of a national foundation level of 
$200 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance would be the most dramatic and 
the most significant single step that 
could be taken in making the Ameri- 
can school system effective. Of course 
it follows that similar action on the 
part of states would give us educa- 
tional oases. From the same general 
findings it is not difficult to see that 
we should be much more interested in 
what is going on in communities 
spending $300 or $400 or more per 
pupil. We must become curious about 
what is taking place in their classrooms 
and we must run interference for these 
communities against punitive legisla- 
tion or zealous prudential legislation 
for audits and budget reviews or 
over-zealous state supervision which 
threaten to hamper them. 

The thinking on how individual 
communities might influence their own 
adaptability reflects the need for a far 
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EDUCATIONAL DYNAMICS 


more searching study of the charac- 
teristics of communities and school 

ems and school staffs so that we 
can find ways and means by which an 
individual community may move from 
the laggard group to the late follower 
group, from the late follower group to 
the early follower group, and from the 
early follower group to the pioneering 
group. The most promising place for 
the study of this particular problem 
js in well-supported suburban schools. 
This was evident from the Pennsyl- 
vania study. Growing out of this in- 
sight, a laboratory for the study of 
educational dynamics in certain well- 
supported schools was organized as 
the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil. It is an organization of 67 school 
systems in and about New York City. 
Not all of its schools are exceptionally 
well supported, but the Council in- 
cludes approximately half of all the 
top-supported public schools in the 
United States. It is, therefore, an im- 
portant segment of what, according 
to our theory, ought to be a vital part 
of the growing edge of American 
education. 

In its five years of study the Coun- 
cil has extended the Pennsylvania 
analysis of community factors so that 
a report which will be available soon‘ 


_ will provide help for all types of com- 


munities interested in improving their 
adaptability. Interestingly enough this 
study shows that you can predict 64 
per cent of the differences in adapta- 


‘Truman M. Pierce, Controllable Community 
Characteristics as Related to the Quality of 
Education. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1947. 
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bility status, as measured in these com- 
munities, from community factors 


alone—without asking a single ques- 
tion about the schools or about their 


administration, organization, or sup- 
port. 
The Council is attempting also to 
discover what the vital characteristics 
of the staff are as related to adaptabil- 
ity. It is hard to believe that the staff 
is of such little importance, relatively, 
as the Pennsylvania study seemed to 
show. Accordingly, the Council 
studies are analyzing the data on sev- 
eral times as many staff items as were 
included in the Pennsylvania study. 

Similarly, the Council is studying 
not only the social and economic char- 
acteristics of a community but also its 
symbiotic characteristics. Leads are 
gradually emerging on the significance 
of the interplay of all sorts of group- 
ings of people in their relationship to 
education. 

Council studies include also an 
analysis of student bodies thought of as 
members of the operating staff of a 
school on the one hand, and as bud- 
ding citizens on the other. 

Overarching these studies the Coun- 
cil is investigating the structure and 
operational patterns of school systems 
as related to getting the most out of 
the potentialities of staff, student body, 
and community. 

Another phase being investigated by 
the Council is the fifty-year lag be- 
tween insight and invention. Little has 
been known about invention as it op- 
erates in education. The activities of 
a number of Council committees are 


gradually shedding light on this im- 
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portant area. Studies of the first slow 
fifteen years of diffusion are proceed- 
ing also. Until recently no one had 
any way of discovering whether a 
practice is novel. Through a pooling 
of ideas made available to the Council 
through the publication The Ex- 
change, it has become possible to nar- 
row down this problem of identifica- 
tion of novelty. The Council hopes in 
the near future to initiate studies that 
will trace the fortunes of particular 
adaptations throughout the United 
States. 

During its entire history the Council 
has been interested in discovering the 
practices within the schools which go 
beyond theory. This resulted first in 
the publication of the book What 
Schools Can Do—101 Patterns of Edu- 
cational Practice. This book is now 
being used by thousands of teachers 
as a basis for a searching look at their 
own day-to-day procedures. The work 
of the Council was initiated as a basis 
for getting information for increasing 
lay understanding regarding what 
schools could do if the community 
wanted them to. It is now, however, 
assuming significant proportions as a 
study of inventions and emerging de- 
sign. We are beginning to see the tre- 


mendous significance of recogni | 
the “know-how” if the lag in oy 
schools is to be reduced. A coro 
of this is the development of films 
which may be used with laymen and 
profession alike to portray clearly 
a powerful education. 

Little has been said about the speed- 
ing up of diffusion in the thirty-five 
year period following the slow intro- 


ductory period. This is an area where | 


research is greatly needed. The Coun- 
cil has given a hostage to fortune in 
this realm by accepting ten or a dozen 
affiliated members in various parts of 
the United States. We hope out of this 
affiliation sooner or later to discover 
practical ways of getting at this un- 
touched field. 

In short, some headway has been 
made in this absorbing new approach 
to increasing the liveliness of schools 
—educational dynamics. It has already 
given the administrator several sharp- 
edged tools to aid him in influencing 
his destiny and that of the schools 
under his supervision: the shaping of 
the community, the forming and re- 
forming of staff, the establishment of 
administrative patterns for dealing 
with people—public, parents, teachers, 


pupils. 
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Promotion Policies in the Elementary School: 


The Case for Normal Progress* 


WILLARD S. ELSBREE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N considering promotion policies in 
[tne elementary school, I find my- 
self in rather close agreement with a 
recent statement of the problem. The 
author of this statement’ outlines three 
policies, namely, the theory of grade 
standards, the theory of continuous 
promotion, and the theory of contin- 
uous progress. He pays his respects to 
the theory of grade standards—says “it 
will be abandoned,” and then develops 
a logical case for continuous progress. 

His answer to the problem (con- 
tinuous progress) is without doubt 
logical. He avoids a position which 
some of us appear to have taken—that 
a policy is either all black or all white. 
He stresses the point that the length of 
time each child spends in the elemen- 
tary school will be determined by a 
careful estimate of his needs, “which 
allows for more individual adjust- 
ments than are contemplated in the 
regular promotion schools.” Ideally, I 
subscribe to what I believe his pro- 
posal implies, but I think that the way 

*An address given at a meeting of the New 


York State Association of Elementary Princi- 
pals in Syracuse, New York, December 27, 
1946. 

1'Walter Le Baron of the New York State 
Education Department. 


to achieve continuous progress is by 
taking an intermediate step which in 
some ways is more revolutionary in 
character than moving directly to the 
policy of continuous progress. Lead- 
ing me to this conclusion are the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1. The philosophy underlying the 
grade standard theory is so deeply 
rooted in the thinking of teachers, 
principals, parents, and the lay public 
generally that a broadside attack must 
be made on traditional theory and a 
genuine change of heart effected. 
Otherwise, only a surface reform will 
be achieved. Principals imbued with 
the ideas underlying the older phi- 
losophy can excuse their traditional 
practices by hiding behind the skirts 
of a “continuous progress” arrange- 
ment. 

2. Most teachers and principals are 
not yet equipped to administer a policy 
of continuous progress with all its im- 
plications for evaluating social, emo- 
tional, and mental growth. Even 
when the teachers and principals are 
qualified to carry out this type of 
policy, a continuous progress plan can 
be instituted with assurance that chil- 
dren’s needs will be properly assessed 
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only in those school systems where 
adequate counseling, psychological, 
and psychiatric services are available. 

The more I talk with teachers, prin- 
cipals, and laymen the more I am con- 
vinced that, despite the emphasis that 
educators have laid on the principle of 
individual differences, the country 
generally is still operating schools ac- 
cording to a philosophy that prevailed 
during the nineteenth century. True, 
one finds here and there “lighthouse” 
schools in which venturesome spirits 
have broken with tradition and pupil 
progress practices veer markedly from 
the typical patterns. New York State, 
Utah, and California have made great 
strides in revising their promotion 
practices, and the statistical reports on 
pupil failure show significant reduc- 
tions in the number and percentage of 
repeaters. 

But despite these oases, there is evi- 
dence of close adherence to the grade 
standard policy. In most communities, 
it is still taken for granted that each 
grade has established achievement 
norms; that the curriculum should be 
geared to these standards; and that 
pupils should master in orderly se- 
quence the subject matter and skills 
prescribed in the elementary program. 
Failing the mastery of subject matter 
and skills, the pupils should repeat the 
year’s work, and when up to standard 
they should advance to the next higher 
grade. The best evidence of this prac- 
tice is to be found in the first-grade 
failure rate, where one in ten chil- 
dren fails to meet the reading standard. 
In some states a considerably higher 
proportion of children repeat Grade I. 
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North Carolina, for example, reports 
for white children a non-promotion 
rate of 20.5 per cent in Grade I for the 
year 1942-43 (in 1945 the rate was 
reported to be 12.8 per cent), and in 
the other grades rates are reported that 
give convincing support to the con- 
tention that the grade standard prin- 
ciple is still dominant. For 1942-43, 
the North Carolina non-promotion 
rates for other grades were as follows: 
Grade II, 14.1 per cent; III, 12.9 per 
cent; IV, 12.1 per cent; V, 11.5 per 
cent; VI, 10.1 per cent. 

Despite the fact that the North 
Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion has been making a drive to im- 
prove the promotion situation and the 
figures cited above are much lower 
than those of the preceding decade, 
the pupil progress theory that prevails 
generally is clearly the old grade 
standard theory. Data from other states 
point in the same direction. 

The immediate problem is how to 
rid the country of a theory of pupil 
progress that has as its base adjusting 
the pupil to the school and supplant 
it with a policy of adjusting the 
school to the pupils’ needs; how to 
change the emphasis in our educational 
programs from the present stress on 
intellectual content to a recognition of 
the physical, emotional, spiritual, and 
social aspects of the personality of the 
learner. 

To achieve this, we must break com- 
pletely with the old practices. No rec- 
onciliation or compromise is possible. 
You may still believe that in rare in- 
stances a child may benefit from re- 
maining with the old teacher, but you 
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PROMOTIONAL POLICIES 431 


cannot continue to believe that unless 
he masters a given amount of reading, 
arithmetic, and geography he should 
be required to repeat his grade. That is 
inconsistent with the new theory. 
There are two ways in which we 
can conceivably break with the old 
policies. We can move to the continu- 
ous progress theory directly, or we 
can establish the policy that every 
pupil (barring those in Binet classes 
and the obvious exceptions) will spend 
seven years in the kindergarten-ele- 
mentary school and will accompany 
his classmates. Usually this will mean 
spending each year in a different room 
and with a different teacher. This will 
remove any weighty decisions from the 
teachers’ and principals’ minds. Their 
only concern will be how to make 
Johnny’s experience most profitable in 
his new environment. Let us grant that 
occasionally under such an arrange- 
ment a few pupils will be badly classi- 
fied in terms of their needs, and let us 
agree that such a procedure will not 
produce the ideal situation. But our 
first major task is to change the think- 
ing of the school people and the public 
regarding the soundness of two theo- 
ries of pupil progress, and until we 
accomplish this, I question the wisdom 
of introducing an amendment which 
will, I fear, be interpreted by the “doc- 
tors of the old school” as a reason for 
continuing their traditional practices. 
The surest way to achieve the reform 
implied in a continuous progress policy 
is to urge school systems to promote 
all pupils annually and to show, by 
citing the facts in support of the new 
system, that the confidence which 


people have in the old system is 
founded upon undesirable and harm- 
ful principles. 

This I consider to be the first step 
in a program designed to bring about 
a change in point of view. Without 
presenting all the factual evidence 
against the typical grade patterns, it 
is helpful perhaps to point out that: 

1. Children under the grade stand- 
ard arrangement vary as much in 
achievement in the upper grades of the 
elementary school as they would have 
varied had chronological age been 
used as the basis of promotion. Perry’ 
reported that in North Carolina 20 per 
cent of the 41,100 white children in 
the seventh grade made grade equiva- 
lents, when tested, equal to or exceed- 
ing 9.2, and 20 per cent made grade 
equivalents of 6.0 or less, with the 
range extending from 5.0 to 11.1 yeats, 
or slightly more than six years. A Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, study of sixth- 
grade reading achievement showed a 
similar range of nearly nine years. 

Since the range in pupil achieve- 
ment is so wide, the teachers’ task of 
adjusting instruction to the readiness 
of pupils is no smaller under the old 
policy than the new. 

2. Children do not commonly learn 
more by repeating than by promotion 
to a higher grade. Since this fact has 
been repeatedly shown in studies, the 
reason for not promoting a child, if 
there is one, has to be something other 
than failure to meet subject matter re- 
quirements. Some would say failure 
in itself teaches the child an important 


lesson, but— 


2H. Arnold Perry, “Pupil Progress in North 
Carolina, 1941.” Unpublished report. 
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3. Psychologists are in rather close 
agreement that success is a stronger 
motivating force than failure and that 
the effects of the latter on the per- 
sonality of the pupil are more likely to 
be negative than constructive. Adolph 
Sandin, in his monograph Social and 
Emotional Adjustments of Regularly 
Promoted and Non-Promoted Pupils, 
concluded that “non-promotion con- 
tributed to bring about a situation in 
which the differences between the 
regularly promoted children and their 
slow-progress classmates constituted a 
barrier to good social relations. Differ- 
ences in interest, behavior, and likes 
and dislikes were noted between them. 
Moreover, the non-promoted group 
showed less favorable personality 
characteristics and attitudes which got 
no better as pupils advanced through 
the school system.” In other words, 
failure tended to create a cleavage be- 
tween the non-promoted pupil and his 
former classmates. 

Since the basic arguments advanced 
in support of the grade standard policy 
break down when put to the test, they 
should constitute the focus of our at- 
tack, and until we have produced a 
change of mind on the part of prac- 
titioners generally, many children will 
be denied their rights to normal prog- 
ress. 

Educational reforms are seldom en- 
tirely satisfactory. Some authors have 
opposed the 100 per cent promotion 
policy because they say it is mechani- 
cal and inflexible. Moreover, they de- 
plore the elimination of non-promotion 
by executive order and point out the 
effects of compelling principals and 
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teachers to advance all children regn- 
larly. Sometimes the curriculum re. 
mains the same and children’s differ- 
ences are completely ignored under 
the newer promotion plan. All these 
conditions obtain to a degree in the 
newer pattern. But there is nothing that 
will more certainly compel people to 
think about the needs of children than 
the necessity of providing for them, 
Obviously, it is wiser to bring about 
changes democratically than it is to 
force them on a teaching staff by ad- 
ministrative edict. But this need not be 
the alternative to continuing the old, 
which we know is bad. School systems 
everywhere in the country should be 
examining this promotion problem and 
zealously seeking the solution. The 
latter, I am certain, lies in a radical 
change. 

A second step in changing attitudes 
lies in a cooperative study of the objec- 
tives or goals of the elementary school. 
School administrators in New York 
State have given considerable thought 
to this matter and have outlined what 
they conceive to be the function of the 
elementary school. Most educators 
would include in a list of objectives in 
elementary education the following: 
To help pupils (1 (1) to understand and 
practice desirable social relationships; 
(2) to discover and develop desirable 
individual aptitudes; (3) to cultivate 
the habit of critical thinking; (4) to 
appreciate and desire worth-while ac- 
tivities; (5) to gain command of the 
common integrating knowledge and 
skills; and (6) to develop a sound body 
and normal mental attitudes. 

When teachers and principals agree 
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upon some such set of objectives, they 


will begin to appreciate the inade- 
quacy of the old grade standard con- 
cept and be aware of the need for re- 
vising pupil progress arrangements so 
as to take account of these objectives. 
There is no more certain way of ef- 
fecting a change in attitude toward 
traditional theories than to get back to 
the fundamental purposes to be served 
by the school. 

Accompanying the abandonment of 
the old policy and the introduction of 
the new, I see the need for at least 
three other reforms. The first is essen- 
tial if any real improvement in the 
achievement of pupils is to result. I re- 
fer to size of class. Policies with re- 
spect to class size were really deter- 
mined before any recognition was 
given to individual differences and 
when the all-round development of 
children simply was not considered the 
responsibility of the teacher. Classes 
of 30 children preclude giving any 
significant attention to individual needs 
—a fact long since recognized by many 
private schools which have kept class 
size down to 20 pupils or fewer. It is 
my judgment that the time has come 
for a drive to be launched for two 
teachers in all kindergartens, Grades I, 
II, and III in classes ranging from 20 
to 30 pupils. Moreover, 25 pupils 
should be established as the maximum 
for the other grades in the elementary 
school. It does not require tons of evi- 
dence in terms of pupil achievement to 
prove that a child’s mental, emotional, 
social, and spiritual needs cannot be 
adequately ministered to in classes of 
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30 or 35 pupils, and that any program 
of education which has as its goal the 
all-round development of children 
must provide help and time for indi- 
vidual adjustments. The army and navy 
set a maximum of 15 students per 
teacher for education on an adult level. 
In the elementary school 30 to 35 
pupils per class is usual, with some re- 
lief provided in the kindergarten. Re- 
forms in pupil promotion practice will 
probably accomplish something, but 
they will fall far short of the need un- 
less they are accompanied by a gen- 
eral reduction in class size in the ele- 
mentary school. 

The results of research regarding 
the effect of class size on instruction 
are summed up in a verbal statement 


by Arthur I. Gates: 


. if the teacher adopts a mass method 
and teaches a class instead of individ- 
uals, it matters relatively little how many 
individuals are in the group. 

But if she attempts to do what our in- 
vestigations show must be done success- 
fully to teach all the pupils, namely, to 
discover their characteristics and adjust 
instruction to them, the size of the class 
makes all the difference in the world. 

We believe we have satisfactory evi- 
dence that a primary cause of reading 
disabilities, and probably of most other 
ills in education, is to be found in the 
fact that a teacher is given so many pupils 
and such inadequate technical facilities 
that it is utterly impossible for her to se- 
cure more than a most superficial under- 
standing of individual cases, and wholly 
inadequate materials and equipment and 
information to make adjustment to their 
individual needs, 


Raleigh Schorling, in an article en- 
titled “An Evolving Bill of Rights for 
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Teachers,”* gives first place to “the 
right to teach classes that are not too 
large—in general from 10 to 20 
pupils.” 

The second reform, and one which 
I consider inherent in the theory of 
continuous progress, is the provision 
of increased guidance facilities. 
Trained personnel are essential if 
pupils are to be grouped in a manner 
which will facilitate their growth. 
Teachers still have only an elementary 
knowledge of the emotions and a very 
limited background in the whole field 
of child development. To leave in the 
hands of the typical individual teacher 
the matter of determining a pupil’s 
grade placement or the group to which 
he should be assigned is to violate the 
principle of continuous progress. 
Psychiatric services are limited to a 
few school systems in the country 
generally. Yet we need the advice and 
counsel of psychiatrists in insuring 
pupil progress. The relationship of 
emotional adjustment to scholastic 
achievement may be acknowledged, 
but it is not well understood by teach- 
ers. Hence, we need psychological and 
psychiatric assistance and a guidance 
department that can bring its resources 
to bear on the problem. 

Finally, we must discover ways of 


8 NEA Journal, November, 1946. 


bringing parents into a more effective 
relationship with our educational pro- 
gram than so far has been realized in 
most school systems. The education 
of children is a joint enterprise. If par- 
ents are to cooperate in the effective 
guidance of the child they must under- 
stand clearly the educational objectives 


to be achieved, and they must know | 
how to cooperate. Such cooperation | 


implies giving parents an education in 
methodology with regard to discipline, 
teaching of reading, social relation- 
ships, and a host of other areas. 

In conclusion I should like to stress 
my fundamental agreement with the 
ultimate goal—continuous progress for 
all children—and emphasize that to 
achieve this it will be necessary to at- 
tack the weaknesses in the old prac- 
tices, fault by fault. It is also essential 
to agree upon a set of objectives for 
the elementary schoo] that stresses the 
all-round development of children. 
Moreover, I believe that a change in 
promotion practice should be accom- 
panied by a marked reduction in size 
of classes, with a substantial increase 
in guidance services and a program of 
parent education that will insure their 
cooperation in the joint task of educat- 
ing children. 

In the meantime a normal promo- 
tion policy is less likely to penalize 
pupils than the traditional one. 
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Work Experience—A Must in Education’ 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


N our society the great majority of 
Tiople work for a living. They are 
either self-employed, as housewives, 
farmers, owners of businesses large or 
small; in professional work; or they are 
employed by others. Americans, by 
and large, work and many of them 
work for someone else. 

The general attitude of the young 
American is that work is something 
that one does not like, but nevertheless 
must do, in order to survive. Most of 
the major crimes committed by young 
Americans are the result of their seek- 
ing other means to gain the ends which 
should be attained through honest 
work. The American school has con- 
sciously and unconsciously contrib- 
uted to this attitude of our young 
Americans. Educators frequently cling 
to the concept of education held by 
many of our fathers and mothers, 
namely, that if one is to avoid the hard 
work of the world one must get an 
education. If we did not do as well in 
school as our parents thought we 
should, we were threatened with being 
taken out of school and put to work. 
At school some of us were punished 
for our misdeeds by being made to 

*An address given at a meeting of the Ameri- 


can Association of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, March 5, 1947. 
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clean the blackboards, sweep the room, 
wash the windows, or do other work 
that would tend to lessen our dignity 
among our fellows. 

Thus, by representing work as a 
punishment, the schools coddled these 
seekers of the easy life by making it 
certain that, so long as they behaved 
properly in the schoolroom, they did 
not have to be responsible even for the 
classroom community in which they 
lived. No, they were to be free of com- 
munity responsibility because they 
were to be the thinkers, the teachers, 
the preachers, the lawyers, the engi- 
neers, the doctors—anything but the 
ordinary workers of the world. So the 
public schools hired maids and butlers 
to wait on the pupils. Of course they 
were not called maids and butlers in 
the public schools. The private tuition 
schools of the wealthy from which we 
copied many of our ideas hired maids 
and still do, to help the children with 
their wraps, to wipe their noses, to 
clean up after them. But, not daring to 
go quite that far, the public schools 
called their maids and butlers janitors 
and, later, custodians. Yes, by prevent- 
ing young Americans from participat- 
ing in those activities in their daily 
living that would develop commu- 
nity responsibility, we have certainly 
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succeeded in building a system that 
prevents them from becoming con- 
scious of community responsibilities. 

The most common criticism of 
young Americans when they go to 
work for others is that they lack a 
sense of responsibility and initiative. 
Employers will tolerate a lack of 
skills in arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
and writing—special applications of 
these can be learned as they apply to 
actual situations on the job in most 
cases—but the problem of develop- 
ing the sense of responsibility and ini- 
tiative is different indeed. Can it be that 
our concern about protecting young 
people from work has caused this? Can 
it be that our concern about the three 
R’s has caused us to overlook the fourth 
R—Responsibility? 

An employer certainly would not 
employ a typist who had not learned 
to typewrite. Why should we expect 
him to employ a worker in any other 
field who had not learned to assume 
responsibility for doing a job which 
he is hired to do? Are there some ways 
in which we can develop this ability— 
ways that are right at our very door, 
but which we have not utilized? 

There are those who think that we 
must wait until a young person is about 
ready to take a job before we begin 
to prepare him for it. These persons 
are probably right in terms of opera- 
tional skills or special intensive prep- 
aration for a particular class of work. 
But initiative and responsibility are 
long-range attitudes that do not de- 
velop overnight for the vast majority 
of young people. The home and com- 
munity life of some of them contribute 
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in a major degree to these attitudes, 
Home duties, jobs before and after 
school, summer jobs, organized youth 
groups such as the Boy Scouts—all of 
these contribute. But what of the lar 

number of young people whose lives 
are not touched by these activities? 
Shall the school close its eyes to their 
needs? Is the school doing its full job 
of education when large numbers of 
young people are not receiving prep- 
aration for living and working in a 
world where the great majority work? 

Experiencing work is essential to the 
complete education of every young 
person. Whether the individual is to 
become a professional person, a house- 
wife, a businessman, an industrialist, 
or simply an employee, his general edu- 
cation is not complete unless he has ex- 
perienced the responsibilities involved 
in a job. These jobs begin as soon as 
the child is ready to begin caring for 
his own needs. These jobs can be group 
activities, such as care and improve- 
ment of the school grounds, care of 
the classrooms in which they live, and 
simple painting and repair jobs around 
the school. All of these activities can 
begin with the lowest grades in the 
school and should continue through 
the high school. 

As young people mature and begin 
to assume adult responsibilities, the 
school must assume an increasingly 
active part in coordinating out-of- 
school work with school work. Any 
survey of young people of high school 
age will reveal that a large number of 
them are engaged in wage-earning ac- 
tivities. These activities should be- 
come a part of the education of the 
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n involved. The school should 
maintain complete records of all such 
work experiences for each learner, and 
through these records and contacts 
with the employers of these young 
people it should ascertain wherein the 
school can contribute to making their 
experiences more educational than 
they otherwise would be. Many other 
young people in high school are learn- 
ing the responsibilities of work by 
carrying on extensive activities at 
home. These activities also should be- 
come a part of the school record. Re- 

rts from both parents and employ- 
ers should be as regular as reports from 
the school to the parents. In addition, 
the school should assume the complete 
responsibility for supervision of these 
experiences in order to make certain 
that the young worker is not exploited 
and that his experiences are truly edu- 
cational. 

When the above steps have been 
taken, then the school needs to take a 
census of all young people who are not 
having meaningful work experiences 
and proceed to make certain that no 
young person leaves the high school 
without having remedied this lack. 

Planning for work experiences of 
young people should, for the most 
part, be in terms of general education 
values. Of course there will be some 
individuals who have decided upon 
the type of work that they wish to do 
when they leave high school. These 
young people should be provided with 
work experience in that field, if pos- 
sible, to help them to make certain that 
their decisions are correct and also to 
help them to find out what they still 
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need to learn while in school to make 
them a more valuable employee. But 
in all cases these work experiences 
should be considered exploratory in 
nature. For the girl or boy who plans 
to go to college or for the one who 
does not know what occupation he 
will follow after leaving high school, 
the work experience should help him 
to learn how to assume responsibility, 
how to get along with others in a work 
situation, to gain an appreciation of the 
work of the world, and to learn to re- 
spect those who have to do work at 
all levels. 

It is essential that these jobs in busi- 
ness and industry be paid work experi- 
ences and on a regular basis and that 
the school supervise and coordinate 
the work experiences with the school 
experiences. 

In addition to work in business and 
industry, there are many untapped re- 
sources which will provide young peo- 
ple with desirable work experiences. 
Able young prospective teachers can 
be assigned real work experiences as 
teachers’ assistants; others can be as- 
signed as library assistants, office as- 
sistants, custodial assistants, play- 
ground workers, workers in child care 
centers, parks, welfare offices and 
projects, stenographers or typists for 
ministers, and in public offices and 
services. These are not necessarily paid 
work experiences, but they should be 
assigned on a regular time basis, with 
reports required from the superior for 
whom the young person works. Jobs 
such as these have great possibilities 
for helping young people to see their 
responsibilities for public service and 
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welfare, while at the same time help- 
ing them to understand how our so- 
ciety works and that each of us is re- 
sponsible for seeing that these services 
are effective in meeting the needs of 
the community. 

What more effective way is there 
of helping young people to learn about 
the work of the world and of develop- 
ing respect for the work that has to be 
done than to let them experience it 
while still in school, so that the school 
can build upon these experiences for 
better citizenship, better social under- 
standing, better economic understand- 
ing? 

A final argument in favor of work 
experiences is that they help young 
people who, because of financial diffi- 
culties, would otherwise have to dis- 
continue their schooling. The great 
decrease in high school and college 
enrollments usually comes about be- 
cause young people feel the need for 
more money in order to be accepted 
by their wealthier associates and share 
in their activities, many of which re- 
quire money. A recent study showed, 
for example, that all able young peo- 
ple whose fathers were in the higher 
income brackets continued their edu- 
cation beyond high school, while only 
one in five of the able young people 
whose fathers earned less than $2000 
annually continued their education. 
Does this mean that a great number of 
these young people could have contin- 
ued their education if the high school 
had been sufficiently concerned about 
their future to provide them with 
work experiences which would have 
been valuable to them when they 


found it necessary to work their way 
through college? Is it not just as im. 
portant to give the young person work 
experiences whereby he may continue 
his education as it is to enable him to 
meet the subject matter requirements? 

And what of the large number of 
young people who never finish high 
school because of financial difficulties 
or lack of interest in school? Experi- 
ence in communities where the schools 
have aggressively attacked the prob- 
lem of providing desirable work ex- 
periences has shown that many young 
people who would otherwise drop out 
of school because of lack of money 
have remained to complete their gen- 
eral education. These same communi- 
ties have demonstrated that many 
young people who have wondered 
what their education is “getting” them 
have also been led to see the impor- 
tance of learning certain skills and ac- 
quiring general education as a basis 
for achieving their ambitions. They 
have for the first time seen relation- 


ships between the three R’s and satis- | 


factory work life. Many have for the 
first time seen the importance of ob- 
taining an education. 

Can we afford to continue our tradi- 
tional point of view that only that 
education which goes on in the four 
walls of the school is real education? 
Can we afford to continue to excuse 
ourselves on the basis that business 
and industry will not cooperate in 
work experiences when we have plen- 
tiful evidence that they are willing to 
do so if the schools will alter their tra- 
ditional schedules and practices in 
order to provide young people with a 
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ood general education through work 
experiences? The answer is obvious. 
Our job is to utilize all the resources 
at our command in order to make edu- 
cation meaningful for young people 
and to develop in them the ability to 


assume responsibilities necessary for 
productive citizenship. 

Yesterday’s patterns are not de- 
signed for today’s living; neither are 
yesterday’s schools designed for to- 
day’s learnings. 
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The Curriculum for Learners in Our Times’ 


HILDREN and youth are the great- 
[a resource of our nation but 
their full potentialities will be realized 
only through a curriculum designed 
to meet their needs in today’s world. 
Capacity for understanding others can 
become the quality of a democratic 
leader or the resource of the dictator, 
gang leader, or political boss. Artistic 
ability can be used either to build na- 
tional parks or to design the billboards 
which conceal the beauties of our land. 
Sensitive fingers are essential to the 
surgeon as well as to the pickpocket. 
Ability to reason can be turned toward 
the problem of international peace or 
toward the destruction of the world 
by atomic energy; toward methods of 
using facts to solve social problems or 
of distorting them to gain individual 
ends. 

The same youth may come to hate 
education or to see and seek it as a 
fundamental resource throughout his 
life. The same child, grown to man- 


*We present here a complete chapter from 
a new publication, Developing a Curriculum 
for Modern Living, by Florence B. Strate- 
meyer, Hamden L. Forkner, and Margaret G. 
McKim. This chapter states the authors’ point 
of view with respect to curriculum develop- 
ment, and the other chapters explain how this 
point of view is implemented in redesigning a 
curriculum with children and youth. The vol- 
ume is the second in the series of research 
studies prepared for the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 


hood, may give freely of himself and 
his services for the good of his fellows 
or he may use his special abilities solely 
for selfish ends. The same child may 
grow in power to think for himself 
and to take a position on issues in 
terms of principles, or he may have 
that power stifled to the point where 
he becomes a chameleon following the 
dictates of his immediate environ- 
ment. 

The direction of growth will de- 
pend upon how effectively the cur- 
riculum worker is able to take into 
account the best we know both about 
the values and needs of our society and 
about the developmental tendencies of 
children and youth and the way they 
learn. In a democracy there should be 
no conflict between the needs of the 
individual and those of society. The 
ultimate welfare of the social group 
depends upon the development of the 
potentialities of children and youth in 
ways which are both individually satis- 
fying and socially useful. Those who 
design the curriculum of childhood 
and youth work always with a double 
objective in mind: (1) to plan the 
curriculum so that each individual has 
the opportunity to capitalize upon his 
potentialities, and (2) to guide this 
development to make a maximum con- 
tribution to society’s well-being. 

When the curriculum implications 
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of the “best we know” about our 
Jearners and of the society in which 
children and youth are growing up 
are seen in relationship, with full rec- 
ognition being given to each factor, 
the characteristics of the curriculum 
needed for learners in our times begin 
to emerge. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH GROWING UP 
IN OUR SOCIETY 


The survey in Chapter II of the sit- 
uations with which all persons in our 
technological society must be able to 
deal called for the development of 
citizens able to meet the complex prob- 
lems of family life, of civic—social life, 
of work life and of leisure time. It 
called for citizens able to act in a 
changing world in which these prob- 
lems persist through life and appear in 
many forms and under very different 
circumstances. It asked for recognition 
of the fact that children and youth have 
an integral part to play in many of the 
daily life situations related to these 
areas. It pointed to the need for citi- 
zens with high moral values. “Think- 
ing men,” responsible for choices made 
and action taken, aware of the bases on 
which they act, and committed to use 
a scientific approach to problems; 
“equal men,” each having opportunity 
to assume the rights and responsibili- 
ties that are his, each recognized as an 
individual of unique worth, each hav- 
ing opportunity for maximum devel- 
opment; “cooperative men,” using in- 
dividual powers constructively for the 
common good, using democratic proc- 
esses to secure the maximum contri- 


bution of all for the social good—all 
three are needed if our democracy is 
to be preserved. 

These indicate the nature of the 
goals and values we are seeking. What 
are the implications for curriculum de- 
velopment when these goals are con- 
sidered in relation to what is known 
about the nature of children and youth 
and the way they learn? 

Chapter III emphasized that the in- 
dividual learns those things which 
have or can have meaning for him, 
those things to which he responds and 
in terms of which he acts. This implies 
that in a curriculum designed to de- 
velop “thinking men,” able and will- 
ing to deal with life situations, chil- 
dren and youth will be given oppor- 
tunity to deal with the fundamental 
problems of our society in situations 
which have meaning for them. Start- 
ing with the situations which learn- 
ers are facing, it becomes the responsi- 
bility of education to give new mean- 
ing and direction to the commonplace 
activities of everyday life in the home, 
in the school, on the street, in the 
neighborhood, in the larger city and 
world community. Further, citizens 
able to act in a changing world will de- 
velop only as they are given guidance 
in meeting the variety of life situa- 
tions, and as they are helped to deal 
with them so as to build understand- 
ings and generalizations as bases for ac- 
tion in meeting the changing aspects of 
these situations. Likewise, if the cur- 
riculum is to be designed so as to de- 
velop “thinking men” who use a scien- 
tific approach to situations, the learn- 
er’s method of solving his immediate 
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problem must be one which helps to 
develop this ability. “Thinking men” 
who can meet the problems of a chang- 
ing world are those who have learned 
to make flexible, creative responses, 
not responses which are habitual or 
patterned. Ability to act on reasoned 
conviction is taught as truly as is the 
ability to read. It requires opportuni- 
ties to select, plan, carry forward, and 
evaluate experiences—opportunities to 
make increasingly better judgments 
about the situations of everyday living. 

The full potentialities of our citi- 
zens, as “equal men,” will be devel- 
oped only through a flexible curricu- 
lum geared to individual needs. “Equal 
men” will grow through opportuni- 
ties for rich and varied experiences, 
through experiences selected and 
guided with regard for their effect on 
all aspects of the learner’s make-up. 

Like other learnings, the under- 
standings and abilities needed by “co- 
operative men” are gained by having 
opportunities to work in various co- 
operative relationships. This points to 
a curriculum providing opportunities 
to share talents and interests with 
others, to follow and to lead, to carry 
out responsibilities assumed, to de- 
velop increasingly effective techniques 
of cooperative action. In cooperative 
relations, as in others, individuals, if 
they are to accept democracy as a way 
of life, must experience it. 

These are, in summary, principles 
which should be reflected in the cur- 
riculum developed for learners in our 
times. What is the nature or over-all 
concept of curriculum development 
indicated? What are some of its most 
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important characteristics as it fune- 
tions in the education of children and 
youth? 


THE RESULTING CONCEPT OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


No fixed pattern or set sequence of 
experiences can characterize the cur- 
riculum designed in terms of the sit- 
uations which are of concern to chil- 
dren and youth. At various Stages of 
development, with widely differing 
backgrounds of experience, they come 
to school with interests and concerns 
that are important to them—how to 
fasten the rudder on an airplane, what 
to feed a pet turtle, whom to elect as 
captain of the baseball team, how to 
keep a classmate from teasing, what 
makes the airplane fly, what is needed 
to make the classroom a pleasant place 
in which to live, where the family 
should go for the summer vacation, 
how to fix the family doorbell, how to 
interpret the headlines in the daily 
paper, how to provide refreshments 
for the coming high school “formal,” 
whether to complete a committee as- 
signment or go out with the “gang,” 
how to organize work on the school 
paper, what part to take in a com- 
munity clean-up campaign. These and 
many others are the situations which 
have meaning for children and youth. 
In some cases they are the problems 
and interests of individuals and in 
others they are the concerns of groups. 
In some situations the learners them- 
selves have clearly formulated pur- 
poses, in others they are inarticulate. 
The curriculum design for any one 
learner or group of learners lies in the 
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uence of experiences which results 
as teacher and learners work together 
on individual and group concerns of 
everyday life. According to this con- 
cept, curriculum development is an on- 
going process. The learner’s real cur- 
riculum emerges through the teach- 
ing-learning process, as teacher and 
learners work together on problems 
which have meaning for them. 

Curriculum development so con- 
ceived, however, is not to be thought 
of as shifting and aimless, contingent 
upon the whims of individuals. On the 
contrary, the concept is one concerned 
with a curriculum which has the es- 
sential qualities of design—unity, bal- 
ance, focus. A basic premise is that the 
present needs of learners must be met 
in such a way as to provide sound 
bases for future action and that this 
must be done through situations which 
reflect the variety and complexity of 
life problems. Adequate teacher guid- 
ance in this process requires planning 
in advance with full regard both for 
the individual learner and for the goals 
of our society. On the one hand there 
must be concern for the fundamental 
needs, conditions, and problems which 
must be met if the values for which 
our society is striving are to be realized. 
On the other hand there must be rec- 
ognition of that which has meaning 
for the learner now. The learner and 
the society of which he is a part are 
brought into relationship and the 
needed synthesis achieved when the 
situations of everyday living which 
children and youth are facing are seen 
as aspects of persistent life situations 
with which all members of society 


must be able to deal. Everybody is con- 
cerned in some measure with such fun- 
damentals as keeping well, making a 
living, getting along with people, ad- 
justing to the natural environment, de- 
veloping a sustaining philosophy or set 
of values: These and other areas of 
concern both to the individual and to 
society tend to persist, although the 
experiences through which they are 
met vary with circumstances and with 
the background and maturity of the 
individual. The little child, for ex- 
ample, facing the problem of keeping 
well is primarily concerned with ad- 
justing to family and school health 
patterns and develops only simple 
understandings as bases for what he 
does. The adolescent takes on a much 
larger responsibility for his own 
health as his concerns and activities 
are extended to include such problems 
as those of weight and skin condition 
important to attractive appearance, of 
the routines required for membership 
on the athletic team, of whether and 
when to begin to smoke. He needs 
exact knowledge in many more areas 
as well as more fully developed con- 
cepts of the relationship of good health 
to effective living. The adult takes on 
a wide variety of family responsibili- 
ties and extends his activities in relation 
to health to the national and world 
scene. Each at his own level needs 
guidance if he is to meet daily health 
problems effectively. Each, as he 
grows, needs further guidance in order 
to develop the deeper insights and 
understandings commensurate with 
the increased complexity of the prob- 
lems he faces. Education must concern 
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itself with helping the learner deal with 
his present concerns in such a way as 
to make a constructive contribution to 
his growing ability to meet new prob- 
lems in which another aspect of the 
same persistent life situation recurs. 
Listen to the same concept expressed 
in the words of a high school youth. 
“Let’s get more specific. Learning a 
foreign language is education. So is 
learning to use a telephone, to sing, to 
sit straight at the dinner table. All of 
these ideas can be pulled together into 
one single statement of what educa- 
tion is. Think about it for a while. 
Education is the process of learning 
how to live, in your day and age and 
society. Teaching this is the one and 
only job of high school. Everything 
fits in: academics, athletics, student 
government, arts, drama, social life. 
That’s why they’re all part of 
school.”* If the function of education 
is to help children and youth to make 
the greatest possible contribution both 
to their own development and to that 
of the society of which they are a 
part, it must help the learner to see in 
his experience both the individual and 
the social significance which has 
meaning for him at his maturity level. 
In this concept of curriculum de- 
velopment the content of the cur- 
riculum consists of the everyday prob- 
lems of learners seen in the light of the 
persistent life situations of which they 
are a part. These situations of every- 
day living take the place of “subjects” 
and the varied other foci of curricu- 


1 Editorial in Highlights (weekly newspaper 
published by Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 


lum development. The scope of the 
curriculum lies in the range of the per- 
sistent life situations with which every 
individual deals in some measure; its 
sequence and continuity, in the chang. 
ing aspects of these persisting situa- 
tions as the learner moves from child- 
hood into the full responsibilites of 
adulthood; its contribution, in widen- 
ing horizons and in relating individual 
needs and those of society. 

This position recognizes that it is 
possible to help learners to grow in 


ability to deal with a particular per- | 


sistent life situation—to reach the 
same basic understandings and ways 
of behaving—through guided learn- 
ings arising out of a variety of experi- 
ences. No two learners, or groups of 
learners, will necessarily face a per- 
sistent life situation in exactly the 
same way. The problem of adjusting 
to weather conditions, for example, is 
a recurring life situation which cannot 
be escaped; yet it arises in many ways. 
From the situation faced by a group 
of learners in California concerned 
about protecting the orange groves 
from frost and the discussion by North 
Dakota children of varieties of garden 
produce which ripen early, many of 
the same fundamental understandings 
may develop. This is true not only of 
groups but of individuals. Growth in 
ability to make one’s ideas clear to 
others—an ability necessary in any co- 
operative undertaking—may be con- 
tributed to through requests for help 
in building a toy boat, through re- 
porting to others the results of ref- 
erence reading, through planning class 
activities, through writing for the 
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school paper, through electioneering 
for a candidate for the student council. 
Different children reach the same 
understandings through different ex- 
periences. Sally arrives at basic health 
concepts through her work on the 
health committee appointed by the stu- 
dent council, Jane through being re- 
sponsible for reporting the recommen- 
dations of the committee to another 
class; Peter learns about wiring as part 
of his responsibility in the class play; 
Jim through constructing a radio and 
watching the building of the new house 
across the way; Gladys develops con- 
cepts about other people through let- 
ters from her brother in China; Paul 
through the family next door recently 
arrived from Australia. 

An essential characteristic of the 
curriculum developed in this fashion 
is that its focus is upon the gradual 
building of concepts, understandings, 
and skills through experiences arising 
out of daily life situations as they ac- 
tually occur in the lives of learners 
rather than upon the development of 
these concepts through the study of 
designated areas of subject matter or 
the exploration of a prescribed se- 
quence of problems related to major 
areas of living. The experience actually 
faced indicates the starting point, the 
persistent life situation or situations in- 
volved in the immediate concern give 
the clue as to the direction in which 
experiences are guided. 

The possibility of realizing the 
same basic understandings and ways 
of behaving through a variety of ex- 
periences is significant for the teacher 
who recognizes the range of individual 


interests within a group. While grant- 
ing that some values can best be de- 
veloped through common experiences, 
this concept points to provision for in- 
dividual needs and interests through 
work on different aspects of a situa- 
tion, through different approaches and 
ways of working, through recogniz- 
ing the right of individuals to bring 
different purposes to a common experi- 
ence. The concept also suggests the in- 
clusion in the curriculum of widely 
varied individual experiences, experi- 
ences which will help individuals to 
realize the same basic understandings 
and abilities. There need be no essen- 
tial conflict between individual and 
group interests. 

The teacher has a major responsi- 
bility in the curriculum designing proc- 
ess. He is the one who, with the help 
of parents and others acquainted with 
the children, brings the greatest insight 
into the ramifications of the situations 
faced by the learners. It is his aware- 
ness of persistent life situations as they 
appear in the lives of his pupils which 
determines how rich their experiences 
will be. It becomes his function to 
help learners to see the implications of 
their problem and to explore its rami- 
fications, to relate past experiences to 
present, and to test present decisions 
in the light of their consequences for 
individuals and groups. It is also his 
function to be sensitive to persistent 
life situations in which learners have 
developed little understanding or com- 
petence and to identify in their daily 
living concerns which, under proper 
guidance, make a contribution to 
needed growth. It further becomes his 
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responsibility to provide a stimulating 
environment which, through creating 
new interests and concerns that have 
genuine meaning for the given group, 
will enrich the daily living of the learn- 
ers. 

Fundamentally, therefore, this con- 
cept of curriculum development is one 
in which the basic problems and situa- 
tions of everyday living in our democ- 
racy, which are central in life itself, 
also become central in the education 
of learners. How to work coopera- 
tively with others, how to select one’s 
leaders or representatives, how to use 
resources intelligently, how to respond 
to constituted authority, how to bring 
about needed change in regulations, 
how to develop “internal resources” 
(sources of aesthetic satisfaction, per- 
sonal values) to balance the demands 
of an industrial society—these and 
many others, dealt with as learners face 
them, become the fabric from which 
the curriculum develops. Billy in the 
first grade learning how to share ham- 
mer and saw with his fellows; Jane in 
the tenth grade working cooperatively 
on a committee building stage sets; 
Dorothy in grade four discovering that 
she cannot serve the group as its treas- 
urer unless she is a better mathema- 
tician; the fifth grade facing an early 
paper shortage because of thoughtless 
use of the supply of paper allotted to 
them; sixth grade Jim appearing before 
the student council for disobeying the 
safety regulations in the use of bi- 
cycles; the ninth grade discovering 
that instruments of communication 
can be used to make tremendous 


changes in public opinion; a group of 
twelfth graders deciding whether to 
discuss with the local hotel the mat- 
ter of discriminating against certain 
members of the class; the folk dancin 
group in the junior high school; Dick 
searching for records to accompany 
his playing on the clarinet—these are 
situations central in living in our de- 
mocracy as they are reflected in the 
activities of learners. It is not educa- 
tion for democracy but education in 
democracy, with full regard for the 
worth of each individual and recogni- 
tion of the nature of his growth, of 
those things which do and can have 
meaning for him. This concept of cur- 
riculum development recognizes that 
the nature of the learner’s daily living 
at any stage of his development is im- 
portant to the society of which he is 
a member. 

The characteristics of the curricu- 
lum developed in the light of this con- 
cept warrant further clarification. 
They are guides for the teacher both 
as he envisions and plans a tentative 
curriculum for his learners and as he 
designs that curriculum in cooperation 
with his learners. The remainder of 
this chapter indicates in greater detail 
the implications of this concept for 
such major curriculum problems as 
choice and organization of experiences, 
continuity and balance of experiences, 
the place of organized bodies of sub- 
ject matter and the skills. Subsequent 
chapters enlarge upon means of im- 
plementing these general characteris- 
tics in practice. 
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CURRICULUM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPED 
WITH LEARNERS 


Life Situations Faced by Learners 
Are Central. The school curriculum, 
then, like the learner’s out-of-school 
curriculum, centers in individual and 
group concerns of everyday living 
which are meaningful to children and 
youth in the world in which they live. 
They are the situations with which the 
individual or his group is trying to deal 
—caring for wraps or other personal 
property, sharing materials with others, 
deciding how to spend an allowance, 
keeping clay moist for the needed 
period of working time, working ef- 
fectively as a member of a group, de- 
ciding how to spend free time, consid- 
ering the implications of governmental 
legislation for the general welfare, se- 
curing information to supplement a 
newspaper report about life in another 
country. These are typical of the ex- 
periences and situations with which 
education must deal. They are the sit- 
uations and experiences which have 
meaning for learners, for which they 
are ready, and from which maximum 
learning will result. 

However, dealing with situations 
which are of concern to the learner is 
not to be interpreted to mean that the 
curriculum develops only around “ex- 
pressed” needs and interests. On the 
contrary, it also grows out of the teach- 
er’s best insight into the real problems 
with which the learner is trying to 
deal. What of the shy child whose need 
is to learn to work as a cooperative 
member of a group, but who repeat- 
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edly slips into a corner to read? What 
of the youth who accepts without 
question community or parental atti- 
tudes on social issues? Consider also 
the group who may be securing little 
or no guidance in budgeting money, 
or the children who may have inade- 
quate bases for selecting food from 
within the range of possibilities which 
their economic level allows. The city 
child may face problems of the use of 
restricted play space without realizing 
that steps can be taken to remedy the 
situation. The learner seriously handi- 
capped through lack of skill does not 
necessarily see this need. These are 
problems which are just as important 
for total development as those about 
which learners may be articulate. The 
teacher must constantly study his 
learners in order to identify the life 
problems with which they are actually 
trying to deal even though inarticulate 
about them, and to help them to select 
and explore those which are most im- 
portant for maximum development. 
Nor should this concept of curricu- 
lum development be interpreted to re- 
fer only to situations within the learn- 
er’s direct experience. The radio, the 
newspaper, the rapid increase of in- 
formational materials in many areas, 
have opened for children and youth a 
world far wider than than which first- 
hand experience allows. Experiences 
vividly told in print, materials made 
real through dramatization, and the 
use of auditory and visual aids are as 
truly situations of concern as are those 
which occur in the immediate environ- 
ment. Nevertheless this does not jus- 
tify adult-imposed experiences or 
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bodies of information. It suggests, 
rather, that the boundaries of the learn- 
er’s exploration into vicarious living be 
set by those situations which have real 
meaning for him, can be accepted by 
him as worth while, are within his mat- 
uration level, and can therefore be 
vital learning experiences for him. 

The experiences of both individuals 
and groups find a place in a curricu-; 
lum developed in this fashion. Sonfe 
situations will be the concern of the 
entire class—participation in all-school 
activities, concern about community 
enterprises, interest in local or national 
events, the purchase of new books for 
the library, decisions as to convenient 
arrangement of classroom furniture, 
the allotment of special responsibilities 
to various members of the group. Other 
concerns will be those of individuals 
or small groups—two children who 
wish to construct a radio, a small 
group excited about learning more of 
Stephen Foster’s songs, one child with 
special artistic talent trying out a va- 
riety of media, a budding scientist 
reading all he can find about electric- 
ity. Time and opportunity for activi- 
ties as varied as these must be pro- 
vided. Total group, small group, and 
individual activities make up the work 
of the day. 

A Process of. Designing, Never a 
Fixed Design. Since it grows out of 
the experiences of learners, the curri- 
culum will always be developing and 
flexible. It is not possible to predict 
exactly when or how a given group of 
learners will face a particular problem. 
To differences occasioned by the varia- 
tions in individual rates of maturation 


are added those resulting from the lives 
they have lived, the particular experi- 
ences they have had, the homes and 
communities in which they have grown 
up. The choice and organization of the 
experiences of any one group, there- 
fore, will grow out of the situations of 
home, school, and community life as 
they are — that particular 
group. 

The situations selected for study 
within any one year will vary both 
for groups and for individuals within 
groups. Learners will come to school 
with more problems, interests, and 
concerns than can be fully explored 
in the course of one year. It is the 
function of the teacher to help iden- 
tify those which are of greatest im- 
portance to the group and to indi- 
viduals, both in terms of the immediacy 
of the problems themselves and in 
terms of the balanced growth which 
will result. 

One basis of choice will be the de- 
gree of concern. For example, the con- 
sideration of vocational problems may 
be an important part of the curriculum 
of the upper elementary grades in 
those schools where pupils must make 
vocational decisions at the close of the 
eighth grade. On the other hand, in 
schools where youth continue on to 
high school and to college the prob- 
lems in this area may not become a 
matter of concern to learners until late 
in high school or for some even in col- 
lege. Expanding insight into persistent 
life situations is developed at the time 
when daily life experiences demand in- 
creased competence and understand- 


ing. 
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This implies also that the entire class 

oup need not necessarily work to- 
gether on all problems. In the school 
where some eight graders are seriously 
considering vocations, a number whose 
educational plans include high school 
and college may not participate, or 
may spend the same amount of time 
considering the educational experi- 
ences most suitable for them in terms 
of the colleges to which they plan to 
go. In other situations individual in- 
terests will be made subsidiary to those 
of the group. The entire class, for ex- 
ample, might investigate the nature of 
propaganda in order to solve a prob- 
lem of general concern arising from a 
discussion about the degree to which 
news articles are reliable. Those who 
design the curriculum with learners 
must know when to differentiate edu- 
cational experiences in the light of 
varying pupil needs and interests. 

Of two problems of equal concern 
to the group, the choice may be de- 
termined by the fact that one has a 
greater potential contribution to make 
to balanced development. A group of 
ten-year-olds was interested in find- 
ing what the community was doing i in 
a drive to control flies and mosquitoes. 
These children were also becoming 
concerned about the appearance of 
their classroom. At about the same 
time other groups told them that they 
were making too much noise as they 
went through the halls. These children 
had already carefully studied the prob- 
lem of fly control in relation to screen- 
ing the school lunchroom; hence the 
first concern was dealt with very 
quickly. Up to this time they had had 


little opportunity to do anything about 
the beauty of their surroundings and 
in the next weeks considerable time 
was spent in making and carrying out 
plans for redecorating their room. Al- 
though they themselves were not es- 
pecially concerned about quiet in the 
halls, this was a control well within 
their maturity and needed if they were 
to be responsible members of the 
school community. This also became 
part of their curriculum. The concerns 
of learners must be looked at in the 
light of needed growth in dealing with 
the range of persistent life situations. 

The approach to persistent life sit- 
uations will be as varied as the indi- 
viduals and the groups themselves. For 
example, the problem of dealing with 
members of a minority group may arise 
early and keep arising at frequent in- 
tervals with children in a metropolitan 
area. In a homogeneous farm com- 
munity the learner who may have no 
first-hand contact with minority 
group situations until he enters a large 
high school meets the problem vicari- 
ously through family discussions, the 
radio, the newspaper, and books about 
persons with other backgrounds, cus- 
toms, or beliefs. In developing a cur- 
riculum in terms of persistent life sit- 
uations, the teacher’s role in identify- 
ing the way in which the situation is 
faced by a specific group is a most 
important one. 

Since the activities of the group 
grow out of the way they face the 
problem, persistent situations will be 
dealt with through experiences in one 
group which are very different from 
those of another group. The activities 
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and experiences of a class whose con- 
cern about minority groups has arisen 
through contacts with members of an- 
other race will obviously be different 
from those of a second class whose in- 
terest has been aroused by religious 
intolerance. Further, the child who is 
a member of the minority group faces 
the experiences in a different way 
from those who belong to the major- 
ity. In each case many of the same 
values and basic understandings will 
result, yet the experiences are deter- 
mined by the actual situation faced by 
the particular group. 

The aspect emphasized, as well as 
the amount of time given, will vary 
with individuals and groups. First, the 
immediate concern will be looked at 
in the light of its potential contribu- 
tion to increased understanding of one 
or more persistent life situations. A 
first grade and a sixth may both be in- 
trigued by the new power plant being 
built on the local river. While some 
recognition of this concern would be 
given in each group, a much greater 
contribution to understanding of the 
problems of using sources of energy 
to serve human ends can be made by 
extensive exploration of the problem 
with the older children. Second, since 
persistent life situations recur, a group 
may face a new aspect of a situation 
for which they already have consid- 
erable background. This fact also in- 
fluences the amount of exploration de- 
sirable. A group which has previously 
had little need to keep accounts might 
spend several weeks learning the tech- 
niques when placed in charge of the 
school store, whereas the children who 


have managed the store might shift to 
the school bank without spending 
much extra time on the accounting as- 
pect of their problem. Third, aspects 
of several persistent life situations are 
likely to appear in one problem. The 
group who turned from caring for the 
school store to working in the school 
bank may not need to learn much more 
about accounting, but they are in a 
situation where many new learnings 
about the function of banks in our 
economic structure, the nature and 
type of investments, basic business 
practices in the exchange of money, 
and the like are significant. The im- 
mediate problem must be considered 
in relation to all the persistent life sit- 
uations to which it might contribute. 
All aspects of a situation need not call 
for extended study. There will be times 
when present competencies and under- 
standings in one area are quite suffic- 
ient. 

The amount and kind of additional 
information needed would not be 
exactly the same for any two groups 
facing similar situations. When the 
school curriculum concerns itself with 
situations of everyday living it is deal- 
ing with problems to which home and 
community also contribute. One 
group, for example, may profitably 
spend considerable time on problems 
related to nutrition which arise from 
the school lunch program, while an- 
other may gain the same essential 
understandings in a much. shorter 
period in the normal course of living 
in homes where these problems are 
considered as they arise. The school 
curriculum is responsive to the total 
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growth needs of the learner and 
varies in the light of the contributions 
of other agencies. 

Underlying this discussion is the im- 

lication that learners will share in the 
selection and development of the ex- 
periences which make up their curric- 
ulum. They are the source of the 
experience; the actual situations they 
face and the background they bring 
indicate the general nature of explora- 
tion which seems to be appropriate; 
the specific experiences through which 
the situations are studied are deter- 
mined as teacher and learners together 
investigate the problem. 

Persistent Life Situations Are the 
Guide to Balanced Development. 
The fact that this concept of curricu- 
lum development makes it possible to 
deal with situations when and as learn- 
ers face them does not mean that sig- 
nificant aspects of growth will be neg- 
lected or denied. The range and variety 
of the persistent life situations with 
which all persons inevitably deal and 
in which all need to develop compe- 
tence serve as the criterion against 
which balanced or rounded develop- 
ment is evaluated. It is not sufficient to 
deal only with that which is “imme- 
diate,” “crucial,” or “focal” with the 
individual or group. It is a function of 
the teacher to guide learners in going 
beyond the immediate situation, help- 
ing them to become aware of related 
problems, to see further implications 
of the immediate situation, and to grow 
in ability to deal with the persistent 
life situations which are a part of it. 
It is the responsibility of the teacher 
to assist the learner in identifying areas 


in which he needs experience and com- 
petence and of which he, himself, may 
or may not be conscious. 

As a guide in this process, it is pos- 
sible to make an analysis of the na- 
ture and range of persistent life situa- 
tions, the recurring situations with 
which persons living in our society 
are dealing and those which will be- 
come part of their living as we move 
toward the more complete realization 
of democratic values. In addition, 
through extended study of children 
and youth, it is possible to indicate a 
number of the typical situations of 
daily living in which learners of various 
maturity levels are most likely to face 
these persistent life situations. 

With such an analysis as a guide, it 
becomes the responsibility of each 
teacher to study his learners and to 
identify those persistent life situations 
with which they have had little or no 
contact and in which they lack needed 
understanding and competence. In so 
doing he must look at the total growth 
of the learners, appraise the learnings 
coming through experiences in the 
home and through other educational 
agencies in the community, and must 
plan to supplement and expand these 
experiences so that balanced growth 
results. And in the light of what he 
finds he raises questions, brings new 
experiences into the lives of the learn- 
ers, helps them to become aware of 
new possibilities, and in other ways 
guides them in seeing and exploring 
beyond the immediate problem. 

In one situation rich opportunities 
for aesthetic expression and apprecia- 
tion may be provided by community 
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agencies, while in another these may 
become almost entirely the responsi- 
bility of the school. In one high school 
the guidance needed as adolescents try 
to develop a personal philosophy may 
be very strong in home and church; 
in another young people may depend 
almost entirely on the teacher for help. 
Individuals within the group will also 
have varying needs. In the case of the 
child whose interests are mainly aca- 
demic, the school might properly en- 
courage exploration of group activities 
and aesthetic expression. The youth 
who is given few home responsibili- 
ties involving money management 
might well be given extended experi- 
ences in this area in school. Develop- 
ing a school curriculum around the 
situations which have meaning for 
learners, seen in the light of persistent 
problems of living, involves consid- 
eration of ways to acquaint children 
with new experiences which will en- 
rich the total pattern of their living. 

It becomes a further responsibility 
of those who would develop the cur- 
riculum with learners in this fashion 
to continue to grow in their own 
understanding of the situations with 
which persons living in this industrial- 
ized democracy must be able to deal. 
Teachers must see the interrelation- 
ships among these situations and de- 
velop new insights into ways in which 
learners of various maturity levels are 
most likely to face them. 

Persistent Life Situations Give the 
Basis for Continuity. Persistent life 
situations are continuing threads 
through life, taking on wider meaning 
as the learner matures and his inter- 


ests and needs change. This defines the 
basis for continuity of experiences, 
The curriculum must concern itself 
with varied aspects of the same situa- 
tions over a number of years. For ex- 
ample, the basic problem of “what 
shall I eat” gradually moves from con- 
cern for “why can’t I eat candy now” 
by the very young child, to “why do 
you say vegetables are good for me” 
by the somewhat older child, to “what 
effect does diet have on my complex- 
ion” by the high school student. All 
are aspects of the same problem, as- 
pects made real by the changing in- 
terests and maturing needs of the in- 
dividual. As he meets a new aspect the 
learner should receive help. When the 
changed nature of the situation is rec- 
ognized, there never can be exact rep- 
etition of the experiences through 
which the learner is helped to deal 
with it. Continuity, in this concept, 
lies in the sequence of experiences re- 
sulting from the expanding needs of 
learners. 

Continuity is achieved for the 
learner as he is helped to use past ex- 
periences in dealing with those of the 
present. Back of this is the teacher's 
recognition that past and present ex- 
periences are contributing to an ex- 
panding concept. The child who learns 
to care for his wraps may be devel- 
oping some understanding of the proc- 
esses of conservation. Earning money 
for Christmas gifts can build toward 
economic competence. Electing a stu- 
dent council representative is a fore- 
runner to electing a president. Con- 
tinuity, then, also lies in the extension 
and widening of concepts as new as- 
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pects of a persistent life situation are 
dealt with. 

This means that there can never be 
an exact allotment of problems or sit- 
uations to specific grades. Like mean- 
ingful experience, continuity _ lies 
within the learner and not in external 
logic. It is achieved because life itself 
has continuity and because aspects of 
life situations appear again and again 
in different combinations and under 
different circumstances. It is through 
the identification in the life of the 
learner of the recurring experience, 
through expanding his insight into the 
new aspect of the problem and into its 
interrelations with other problems with 
which it has not previously been con- 
nected, that continuity of learning is 
assured. This concept means that at 
any stage in a learner’s development 
there may be areas of living in which 
there is uneven growth or at times no 
growth at all. Adequately to expand 
a learner’s insight into the aspect of 
the situation which he now faces means 
that he will be helped to fill in gaps at 
a time when the new learnings have 
meaning for him. When continuity of 
growth and balanced growth are con- 
sidered together no persistent life sit- 
uation will be given undue emphasis 
at the expense of others. 

Life Situations Are Guided toward 
Action Based on Understanding. 
The emphasis in the precedjng discus- 
sion has been primarily upon the source 
of the learner’s experiences and the 
range and variety of the experiences 
with which the school curriculum 
should deal, and only incidentally 
upon the learnings toward which these 


experiences should be directed. This 
section, and the two which follow, 
turn to general considerations related 
to this point. Implied repeatedly in the 
preceding sections has been the teach- 
er’s responsibility to guide the learner 
in dealing with his experiences in such 
a way as to develop values, understand- 
ings, and ways of behaving which give 
him bases for meeting new aspects of 
these situations. The solution to a 
specific problem is not enough. Hav- 
ing the experience in and of itself is not 
enough, for there will be intelligent be- 
havior only as men think about and 
understand their experience. Even di- 
rect experience with the ravages of 
war—physical suffering, loss of those 
most near and dear—does relatively 
little to change behavior permanently. 
Those beaten down and made to suf- 
fer at the hands of a dictator all too 
soon willingly accept or even seek an- 
other dictator. In emergencies and dis- 
asters, such as fires and floods, people 
work cooperatively under the impact 
of a situation that highlights the inter- 
dependence of men. But lacking in- 
dividual or group thinking about the 
meaning and significance of their ac- 
tion there is little conscious effort to 
work cooperatively in other situations. 
These same persons are often unwill- 
ing, if not negative, in responding to 
equally needed cooperative action in 
a community housing project or in pro- 
posed community action in meeting 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
More than vivid, vital experiences is 
needed. Only as men think about and 
comprehend their experiences—study 
them and arrive at basic understand- 
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ings and generalizations—do they de- 
velop changed behavior based on 
sound decisions which go beyond the 
immediate situation. In meeting new 
situations we draw most heavily upon 
the generalizations and basic under- 
standings which have emerged from 
previous experience. A re-design of 
education will mean little unless ex- 
periences are guided toward action 
based on understanding. 

These basic understandings cannot 
be taught directly. They have opera- 
tional value only as they are arrived 
at by the learner as he sees interrela- 
tionships among the elements in his 
experiences. The learner arrives at 
generalizations as he is helped to face 
situations in which he must draw con- 
clusions in order to solve his problem. 
In helping a child or a youth to build 
the generalizations needed in dealing 
with persistent life situations the 
teacher helps him to see facts in rela- 
tion to these situations. Learners of any 
age can become interested in a wide 
range of facts if these are presented in 
a way which suggests something new 
or different. The small child and the 
adult tourist alike are interested in the 
unique and novel about the American 
Indian or a foreign people. When the 
concern or interest, however, is mainly 
to satisfy curiosity about the new or 
different, the learnings which result 
are likely to be centered primarily on 
the new or different elements. Often 
they are unrelated items of informa- 
tion which may or may not be useful 
in dealing with other life situations. 
Facts amassed for their own sake do 
not necessarily lead to the develop- 
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ment of needed concepts. Their con. 
tribution to functional growth depends 


upon the extent to which learners see | 


how they can be applied in life situa- 
tions. For example, children who 
merely study the kinds of occupations 
engaged in by the Chinese people may 
learn a number of correct facts with- 
out much understanding of the prob- 
lems faced by a nation in transition 
from an agricultural to an industrial 


economy. The same group, concerned 
about why news and magazine articles | 


so frequently mention hand labor 
when referring to the Chinese people, 
may learn many of the same facts 
about occupations but they cannot 
solve their problem without going on 
to draw some conclusions regarding 
industrialization, Facts about occupa- 
tions, ways of living, kinds of food, 
and the like, are apt to contribute 
little to fundamental understanding of 
persistent situations of living unless 
they are used in drawing conclusions 
needed to solve real problems. Exper- 
ences designed simply to satisfy curios- 
ity have their place in the curriculum 
but, if the greatest amount of fune- 
tional growth is to be realized, most 
experiences should be selected and 
guided with reference to other per- 
sistent life situations involved. 
Generalizations take on added 
meaning as learners are helped to use 
and extend them in a variety of related 
situations. Working with others is 4 
persistent life situation. A learner faces 
this situation in undertaking commit- 
tee responsibilities, in playing on the 
school team, in taking part in class ac- 
tivities, in working on the school 
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paper, in sharing in an assembly pro- 
gram, in serving on the school coun- 
cil, and in many other ways. An under- 
standing basic to effective participa- 
tion in any of these situations is that 
real cooperation is based on ability as 
well as willingness. This understand- 
ing is not often arrived at through one 
experience alone. Its meaning grows 
as the learner is helped to analyze sit- 
uations in which others meet group 
obligations successfully or fail because 
they accept responsibilities for which 
they have little or no competence, or 
as he appraises his success or failure 
to carry his share of a cooperative en- 
terprise. The resulting understanding 
can have a fundamental bearing on 
many life situations which he will face. 
It may make the difference in his be- 
coming a “joiner” rather than a func- 
tioning member of organized groups, 
in his attitude toward accepting mem- 
bership on professional committees, in 
his response to work done by special- 
ists, and even in the care he takes in 
not expressing opinions unless they are 
backed by careful study of the facts. 
It is the function of education both to 
help learners draw sound generaliza- 
tions from their experiences and to 
help them apply these basic under- 
standings appropriately in dealing with 
subsequent experiences. 

One situation may contribute to 
several basic understandings. A high 
school group studying world security 
and peace are not only building cer- 
tain generalizations about cooperation 
as it relates to their working together, 
but are extending these understand- 
ings to the ways in which nations must 


work together. In addition, they may 
grow in understandings related to the 
use and evaluation of resource ma- 
terials, the place and function of prop- 
aganda, the effect of natural resources 
on the economy of a country, and the 
like. 

Democratic values are potentially 
present in every experience. Every sit- 
uation involving other people draws 
upon generalizations as to the worth 
of the individual and the values of co- 
operation. Each problem investigated 
calls for and contributes to under- 
standings about the use of the scien- 
tific method. Those who teach are re- 
sponsible for helping learners to de- 
velop these basic values at the same 
time as they build toward other gen- 
eralizations. 

Life Situations Are the Curricu- 
lum; Organized Bodies of Subject Mat- 
ter Are Resource Areas. Effective 
living cuts across the conventional or- 
ganizations of human knowledge. The 
content and pattern of life situations 
are not circumscribed by subject mat- 
ter, grade levels, or other logical or- 
ganizations external to the situations 
themselves. The experiences of every- 
day living do not necessarily fall into 
such areas as English, social studies, 
arithmetic, art, music, and the like. 
While the ten-year-old, deciding how 
to spend his allowance, faces some 
problems of computation, he may also 
be considering social problems such as 
whether part of his allowance should 
go to the Community Chest or to the 
March of Dimes. If he writes a letter 
enclosing his contribution to the cause 
he has decided to support, his problem 
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expands to include English. Or, to 
take a common experience faced by 
many small children—purchasing ar- 
ticles in a store—within the total ex- 
perience may lie the need for com- 
monly accepted English usage in mak- 
ing clear what is wanted, arithmetical 
computation related to money or to 
the amount of material to be pur- 
chased, some reading skill by way of 
verifying sales slips or commodity 
labels, safety precautions in going to 
and from the store. The problem or 
the situation is the determiner of the 
particular content to be considered; 
the unity of the curriculum resides in 
the situation rather than in some ex- 
ternal organization of content and ex- 
perience. 

This implies that organized bodies of 
subject matter will be used as resource 
areas as they contribute to the learn- 
er’s immediate concern and to his in- 
sight into related problems; it implies 
that content will be used without re- 
gard to the limitations of subject mat- 
ter lines or departments of study; it 
means that the past will be used to 
bring perspective to present situations 
and that learners will be helped to dis- 
cover and use such parts of the race 
experience as enlighten their develop- 
ing concerns. This does not mean less 
content, but an enlarging and more 
vital content. Consideration of situa- 
tions of everyday life demands that the 
learner use content functionally and 
that he understand the interrelation- 
ships among various bodies of organ- 
ized subject matter. 

Life Situations Call for Basic Skills. 
Making ideas clear to others, under- 


standing the ideas of others, dealing 
with quantitative relationships, using 
effective methods of work are persist- 
ent life situations faced as truly as are 
the problems of keeping well, work- 
ing as a member of a cooperative 
group, or conserving materials. The 
are not, however, faced in isolation, 
We compute in order to balance a 
bank account, to count change when 
shopping, to estimate how much time 
it will take to complete an assignment; 
we read for information or amuse- 
ment; we discuss in order to influence 
a group decision, to share information 
with a friend, to persuade another to 
change his mind; we use a scientific 
approach when the solution of prob- 
lems demands it. 

The concept of curriculum develop- 
ment in terms of persistent life situa- 
tions does not call for the mastery of 
a skill for its own sake, but for its ap- 
propriate use in any: daily life experi- 
ence in which it is needed. This does 
not mean less attention to the basic 
skills, but it does mean that techniques 
will be developed in relation to the sit- 
uations in which they are used. It 
would not allow memoriter learning of 
skills with little or no understanding 
of their meaning or experience in using 
them in practical situations, but tt 
would ask for prompt and effective 
help when the learner faces a situation 
in which the skill is needed. While 
drill has a very real place in helping 
learners to develop skills to needed 
levels of proficiency, it will not be 
drill that is abstract and unrelated to 
the problem in which the skill actually 
functions. The objective is to help 
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learners make flexible adaptations of 
skills to suit the needs of the situations 
in which they are trying to use them. 
This can be done most effectively 
when those who guide learners rec- 
ognize the variety of problems in 
which skills are called for and pro- 
vide the help needed to develop skills 
adequate for these problems. 

This means that teacher and learn- 
ers together will identify and deal with 
situations calling for better use of 
skills just as they would identify and 
deal with any other persistent life 
problem. In the case of the skill, as 
with any other problem, the starting 

int will be the way in which it is 
faced in the lives of the learners. The 
emphasis and time spent will depend 
upon the nature of the problem and 
upon the competencies, understand- 
ings, generalizations needed to meet it. 
Enough practice will be given to make 
for effective use of the needed com- 
petence. The same general principles 
which have been discussed as apply- 
ing to other persistent situations of liv- 
ing also apply here. 

Just as other situations appear in in- 
creasingly complex form and call for 
expanding understandings and gen- 
eralizations, so the situations involving 
use of the skills grow more complex. 
Skills previously mastered may not be 
adequate to the demands of new sit- 
uations. Individuals must develop new 
skills appropriate to new purposes. 
This means that as the learner matures 
and situations calling for the use of a 
given skill change, his competencies 
will have to be developed and ex- 
tended. For example, the reading tech- 


niques needed by the elementary 
school child will be greatly extended 
by the time he undertakes independent 
research in college. The skills needed 
by a ten-year-old participating in com- 
mittee discussions are very different 
from those needed by the chairman of 
the student council in the senior high 
school. It cannot be assumed that all 
needed competence in basic skills will 
be developed in the elementary school. 

It is also necessary to recognize that 
the desired level of achievement will 
be relative and not absolute. All learn- 
ers must be helped to develop the 
skills necessary to meet common needs 
and the level of proficiency must be 
the point at which normal use will 
maintain them. Over and above this, 
different individuals will face situa- 
tions making varying demands. 

Those concerned with helping 
learners meet a variety of persistent 
life situations must recognize the 
range of skills involved. The tech- 
niques usually associated with the 
three R’s are not enough. Other skills 
basic to living in a democracy and 
often neglected are the use of a scien- 
tific approach to problems, conference 
and discussion techniques, and the 
various abilities needed for sound lead- 
ership or for effective group-member- 
ship, to mention but a few. Provision 
must be made for these as integral parts 
of the curriculum. 

The Whole School and the Com- 
munity Contribute to Curriculum De- 
velopment. Since the individual 
learns from everything to which he re- 
sponds, the learner’s total curriculum 
must be conceived as all the situations 
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with which he must deal. Educative ex- 
periences reside everywhere—in the 
home, school, church, street, library, 
the press, industry, radio, movies, and 
in many other places. All those with 
whom the child comes in contact are 
potentially his teachers. He builds his 
attitudes toward authority through his 
family, the policeman on the corner, 
the principal of the school, the teacher, 
the news report of crime, and the like. 
He learns about new uses of techno- 
logical resources through new equip- 
ment in his home, the advertisements 
in newspapers and magazines, the dis- 
plays in local stores, and other media. 
Agencies other than the school play 
an important part in the education of 
children and youth. 

In the total process the school, as 
the delegated social agency, has cer- 
tain unique responsibilities placed upon 
it. In the first place, it must be pre- 
pared to view its work in relation to 
that of other individuals and groups 
playing a part in the education of chil- 
dren and youth. It must assume def- 
inite responsibility for the quality of 
educational leadership which it rec- 
ognizes, chooses to encourage, and 
with which it becomes affiliated. Sec- 
ond, recognizing that it is the institu- 
tion which has been given primary so- 
cial delegation to help children and 
youth achieve maximum continuous 
development, it must feel responsible 
for the all-round growth of each 
learner. This does not mean that the 
school shall provide for all needed ex- 
periences, but that the school shall take 
responsibility for envisioning the total 
educational program needed by chil- 


dren and youth in the given commu- 
nity, and shall exercise leadership in 
providing resources in those aspects of 
growth not otherwise provided for, 
In developing the school curriculum 
the educator takes the learner’s whole 
life into account and considers ve 
carefully those things which other 
agencies are helping him to learn. This 
may mean undertaking responsibility 
for personal cleanliness in some 
schools, for meals at school in others, 
for clubs and recreational opportuni- 
ties for families in others, for none of 
these in still others where home and 
community life provide adequate ex- 
periences in these areas. Fundamentally 
it means that the school will vary its 
own leadership functions to make the 
best use of community resources, rec- 
ognizing that the school at some points 
will institute and carry full responsi- 
bility, at others will be a coordinating 
agent, and at still others will con- 
tribute only in an advisory capacity 
as a study of the learner indicates the 
need for cooperative efforts. 

In discharging these responsibilities 
and in developing its curriculum the 
school needs to recognize the signif- 
icance and potentialities of community 
participation. In the first place the 
community is a directive force in cur- 
riculum development in the sense that 
its mores, its institutions, its problems 
create the immediate situations learners 
face and condition the values and the 
backgrounds they bring to these sit- 
uations. The community has a large 
part in determining the way in which 
and the extent to which learners face 
persistent life situations. Second, par- 
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ents and other members of the com- 
munity in direct contact with chil- 
dren and youth can make a much 
needed contribution to a better under- 
standing of learners. Their participa- 
tion is important in curriculum devel- 
opment where the situations learners 
face are central. Third, the community 
through both its counsel and its re- 
sources makes a direct contribution to 
the nature and quality of balanced 
development. 

Thus interpreted, curriculum de- 
velopment is concerned with every 
aspect of the learner’s growth, affects 
every aspect of the school’s organiza- 
tion, and affects every phase of the 
school’s relation to the community of 


which it is a part. It suggests the need 
for coordination among the agencies 
guiding the learner. The child who is 
guided in different directions by dif- 
ferent agencies is forced either to ac- 
cept one set of values and reject the 
others, or to become a dual personal- 
ity responding in terms of one set of 
values in one situation and a totally dif- 
ferent set in another situation. Maxi- 
mum growth toward democratic 
values and ways of behaving is possi- 
ble only when the dominant agencies 
guiding the learner’s activities—home, 
school, church, community—coordi- 
nate their efforts, and each recognizes 
and understands the basic principles 
governing democratic living. 
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Significant Education Books, 1945 and 1946 


ELEANOR M. WITMER | 


LIBRARIAN AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


His is a supplement to the bibliography 19. Special Education 
"Tet important educational works issued 20. Reading, Writing, and Language 
since 1937, which appeared in Teachers Col- _—21. Foreign Languages 
lege Record for October, 1945. Only new 23. Mathematics 
works published during 1945 and 1946 are 24. Science 


included. New editions of titles in the 1937-25. Geography and Social Studies 
1944 list are not reported. 26. Music and Art 

The selection of books for each of the 27. Health and Physical Education I 
following areas was made with the advice 5g Commercial Education 


of specialists on the Teachers College fac- 29. Vocational Education 

ulty. Sections 4 and 22 which appeared in 30. Home Economics, Consumer FEduca- 
the earlier bibliography have been omitted don , 

for lack of significant publications. The ee Fe ) § 
compiler was guided in the final selection a School and Coll Librari 
by the desire to list works of special sig- oo _ - zs seit — 
nificance to educators in foreign countries 33° Religion in Education 


and to American teachers who do not have 34 Intercultural Education \ 
easy access to collections of recent educa- 
tional publications. 1. REFERENCE Books d 
Amer. Council on Educ. A guide to col- 
1. Reference Books leges, universities, and professional schools 
2. Principles, Philosophy, and Current in the United States, comp. by C. V. 
Trends Good. 681p. The Council, 1945. $5. 

3- Administration and Supervision Educational Press Assn. of America. Amer- N 
s- School Plant ica’s educational press; a classified list of 

6. History and Biography educational publications, _ periodicals. 

7-8. Childhood and Adolescence 32p. The Assn., Annual.  so¢. 


9. Psychology and Mental Hygiene 

10. Tests and Measurements 

11. Guidance and Personnel Service 

12. Teachers and Teacher Training 

13. Curriculum and Teaching Methods 

14. Preschool, Kindergarten, and Elemen- 
tary Education 


Good, C. V., ed. Dictionary of education, Z 
prepared under the auspices of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 495p. McGraw, 1945. $4. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School census, com- 
pulsory education, child labor, state laws 
and regulations (Bul. no. 1). zo0op. Supt. 5. 





15. Rural Education of Docs., 1945. 30¢. G 
16. Secondary Education Valentine, P.F. Twentieth century edu- | 
17. Higher Education cation. 655p. The Philosophical Li- | 
18. Adult Education brary, 1946. $7.50. 
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SIGNIFICANT EDUCATION BOOKS, 1945 AND 1946 


2. PRINCIPLES, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
CurRRENT TRENDS 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. 
Paths to better schools; twenty-third 
yearbook. 415p. The Assn., 1945. $2. 

Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith. The authoritarian at- 
tempt to capture education. 1452p. 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. $2.50. 

Fine, Benjamin. Democratic education. 
251p. Crowell, 1945. $2.50. 

Harvard Univ. Committee on the Objec- 
tives of a General Education in a Free 
Society. General education in a free 
society. 267p. Harvard Univ. Press, 
1945- $2. 

Hook, Sidney. Education for modern 
man. 237p. Dial, 1946. $2.75. 

Jones, H.M. Education and world trag- 
edy. 178p. Harvard Univ. Press, 1946. 
$2. 

Starr, Mark. Labor looks at education. 51p. 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1946. $1. 


3. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Mort, P.R. Principles of school adminis- 
tration. 388p. McGraw, 1946. $3.50. 
Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Ameri- 
can education in the postwar period; 
structural reorganization; forty-fourth 
yearbook, pt. 2, ed. by N. B. Henry. 

324p. Univ. of Chicago, 1945. $3. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Chang- 
ing conceptions in educational adminis- 
tration; forty-fifth yearbook, pt. 2. 186p. 
Univ. of Chicago, 1946. $3. 

Zook, G.F. The role of the federal gov- 
ernment in education; the Inglis lecture, 
1945. sip. Harvard Univ. Press., 1945. 
$1. 


5. ScHooL PLANT 


George Peabody College for Teachers. In- 
terstate School Building Service and U.S. 
Office of Educ. School plant workshop. 
Mim. 74p. The Service, Nashville 4, 
Tenn., 1945. 

Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. A 
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guide for planning school buildings (Bul. 
338). 147p. The Department, 1945. 25¢. 

West Virginia. Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction. Standards for schoolhouse 
construction. 84p. State Dept. of Educ., 
Charleston 5. 1945. $1. 


6. History AND BioGRAPHY 


Davis, C.O. A history of the North Cen- 
tral association of colleges and second- 
ary schools 1895-1945. 286p. The Assn., 
1945. $2. 

Thursfield, R.E. Henry Barnard’s Ayneri- 
can journal of education. 359p. Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1945. $3.50. 

Ulich, Robert. History of educational 
thought. 412p. Amer. Bk. Co., 1945. 
$3. 


7-8. CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Crow, L.D. and Crow, Alice. Our teen- 
age boys and girls; suggestions for par- 
ents, teachers, and other youth leaders. 
366p. McGraw, 1945. $3. 

Gesell, A.L. The child from five to ten. 
475p. Harper, 1946. $4. 

Jersild, A. T. and associates. Child devel- 
opment and the curriculum. 274p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1946. 
$2.75. 

Kvaraceus, W.C. Juvenile delinquency 
and the school. 337p. World Bk. Co., 
1945. $2. 

Landis, P.H. Adolescence and youth; the 
process of maturing. 470p. McGraw, 
1945. $3.75. 


9. PsycHotocy AND Mentat HycIeNne 


Stroud, J.B. Psychology in education. 
664p. Longmans, 1946. $4. 


10, Tests AND MEASUREMENTS 

Hildreth, G.H. A bibliography of men- 
tal tests and rating scales. 1945 supple- 
ment. 86p. Psychological Corp., 1946. 
$2. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. The 
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measurement of understanding; forty- 
fifth yearbook, pt. 1. 338p. Univ. of 
Chicago, 1946. $3. 

Odell, C. W. 
statistics. 


Introduction to educational 
269p. Prentice, 1946. $3.; 


11. GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 

Hawkes, H.E. and Hawkes, A.L.R. 
Through a dean’s open door; a guide for 
students, parents, and counselors. 242p. 
McGraw, 1945. $2.50. 

Jones, A.J. Principles of guidance. s592p. 


McGraw, 1945. $3.50. 

Warters, Jane. High-school personnel 
work today. 227p. McGraw, 1946. 
$2.50. 


Yale, J.R., ed. Frontier thinking in guid- 
ance. 1160p. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1945. $2. 


12. TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 


Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on 
Teacher Educ. Helping teachers under- 
stand children. 468p. The Council, 
1945. $2.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on 
Teacher Educ. The improvement of 
teacher education. 283p. The Council, 
1946. $2. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on 
Teacher Educ. State programs for the 
improvement of teacher education, by 


C.E. Prall. 379p. The Council, 1945. 
$3. 
Anderson, H.H. and Brewer, H.M. 


Studies of teachers’ classroom personali- 
ties, 1; dominative and socially integra- 
tive behavior of kindergarten teachers. 
157p. Stanford Univ. Press, 1945. $2. 
Barr, A.S. and others. The measurement 
of teaching ability (Reprint from the 
Journal of experimental educ., Sept. 
1945). 206p. Dembar Pubs., 1945. $3. 
Mursell, James L. Successful teaching. 
338p. McGraw, 1946. $3. 
Peterson, Houston. Great teachers. 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 1946. $3.50. 


35 1p. 


13. CURRICULUM AND TEACHING METHops 
(See also Section 34, INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION ) 

Miel, A.M. Changing the curriculum, 

242p. Appleton, 1946. $2.50. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Group plan- 
ning in education; 1945 yearbook. 153p, 
The Dept., 1945. $2. 

Olsen, E. G. and others. School and com- 
munity; the philosophy, procedures, and 
problems of community study and serv- 
ice through schools and colleges. 422p, 
Prentice, 1945. $3.75. 


14. PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Adams, Fay. Educating America’s chil- 
dren; elementary school curriculum and 
methods. 490p. Ronald, 1946. $3.75. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Portfolio for 
kindergarten teachers. 12 leaflets. The 
Assn., 1945. 50¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Portfolio for 
nursery school teachers. 12 leaflets. The 
Assn., 1945. 50¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Portfolio for 
primary teachers. 12 leaflets. The Assn., 
1945. 50¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. 
materials for work and play. 
The Assn., 1945. 5o¢. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Com. 
Educational services for young children. 
56p. N.E.A., 1945. 10¢. 


Portfolio on 
12 leaflets. 


15. Rurat Epucation 
Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Educ. 


Rural schools for tomorrow; sponsored 
by the Commission on Rural Education 
and the war; yearbook, ed. by J. E. But- 
terworth. 152p. N.E.A., 1945. 5o¢. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Educ. 
The White House conference on rural 
education, October 3, 4, and 5, 1944. 
272p. N.E.A., 1945. $1.50. 

Weber, Julia. My country school diary. | 
270p. Harper, 1946. $3. 

Wofford, K. V. Teaching in small schools. 
3909p. Macmillan, 1946. $3.75. 
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16. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Brameld, Theodore and others. Design 
for America; an educational exploration 
of the future of democracy for senior 
high schools and junior colleges. 165p. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1945. $2. 

Douglass, H.R. Organization and admin- 
istration of secondary schools. Rev. ed. 
6s9p. Ginn, 1945. $4. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
Adjustments for the secondary schools 
(Bul. v. 29, no. 129). 11op. The Assn., 
1945. $1. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
Administrative problems in the second- 
ary school and postwar issues (Bul. v. 29, 
no. 134). 134p. The Assn., 1945. $1. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
The modern junior high school (Bul. v. 
29, no. 130). 174p. The Assn., 1945. $1. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
The secondary school and postwar adjust- 
ments (Bul. v. 29, no. 131). 134p. The 
Assn., 1945. $1. 


17. HicHerR EpucaTion 


Blauch, L.E. and Associates. Teaching in 
colleges and universities with special ref- 
erence to dentistry. 341p. Business 
Manager, J. of dental educ., 1121 W. 
Michigan St., Indianapolis 2, 1945. $2.50. 

Columbia Univ. Columbia College. Com- 
mittee on College Plans. A college pro- 
gram in action. 175p. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1946. $2. 

Hollis, E.V. Toward improving Ph.D. 
programs; prepared for the Commission 
on teacher education. 204p. Amer. 
Council on Educ., 1945. $2.50. 

Hungate, Thad L. Financing the future of 
higher education. 310p. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., 1946. $2.60. 

Lynd, H.M. Field work in college edu- 
cation (Sarah Lawrence Col. pubs. no. 
5). 302p. Columbia Univ. Press, 1945. 
$2.75. 

Millett, F.B. The rebirth of liberal educa- 
tion. 179p. Harcourt, 1945. $2. 


Sexson, J.A. The new American college. 
312p. Harper, 1946. $3.50. 


18. ApuLt EDUCATION 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Re- 

‘gional Committee on Adult Educ. Now 

in our town; emerging administra- 

tive practices in adult education in public 

schools and colleges. 34p. The Assn., 
1945. 25¢. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. 
Adult education for Negroes in the United 
States (J. of Negro educ. v. 14, no. 3; 
yrbk. no. 14). p. 269-508. Howard 
Univ. Press, 1945. $2. 

Reid, J.T. It happened in Taos. 118p. 
Univ. of New Mexico Press, 1946. $2.50. 

Trends in postwar adult education. (Re- 
print from the Adult education journal, 
special issue, Jan. 1946). 64p. Amer. 
Assn. for Adult Educ., 1946. s5o¢. 

Ware, Caroline. Labor education in uni- 
versities. 138p. Amer. Labor Educ. 
Service, 1776 Broadway, New York City 
19, 1946. $1. 


19. SPECIAL EDUCATION 


California. State Dept. of Educ. The 
handicapped child in the elementary 
school. 22p. The Dept., 1945. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in train- 
ing schools for delinquent youth, by 
C.P. Ingram and others (Bul. no. 5). 
93p. Supt. of Docs., 1945. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Curriculum adjust- 
ments for gifted children, by Elise H. 
Martens (Bul. 1946 no. 1). 82zp. Supt. 
of Docs., 1946. 20¢. 


20. READING, WriTING, AND LANGUAGE 


Dolch, E.W. A manual for remedial read- 
ing. 2d ed. 46op. Garrard Press, 1945. 
$3. 

Fries, C.C. Teaching and learning Eng- 
lish as a foreign language (Pub. of the 
English language institute no. 1). Proc. 
153p. Univ. of Mich. Press, 1945. $1.50. 

Gray, W.S., ed. The appraisal of current 








practices in reading (Proceedings of the 
Annual conference held at the Univ. of 
Chicago, v. 7; Supp. educ. mono. no. 61). 
255p. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1945. $2. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Secondary- 
School Principals. The emerging cur- 
riculum in English in the secondary 
school. 198p. N.E.A., 1946. $1. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
The role of speech in the secondary 
school (Bul. v. 29, no. 133). 206p. The 
Assn., 1945. $1. 

Whipple, C.A. English as a foreign lan- 
guage; a manual for teachers of foreign- 
speaking adults. 62p. Committee on 
Refugee Education, Inc., 254 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, 1946. 25¢. 

Witty, Paul. Teaching the people’s lan- 
guage. 36p. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
1946. 25¢. 


21. FoREIGN LANGUAGES 


Doyle, H. G. and others. A handbook on 
the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, 
with special reference to Latin America. 
395p. Heath, 1945. $1.48. 

Huse, H.R. Reading and speaking foreign 


languages. 128p. Univ. of North Caro- , 


lina Press, 1945. $2. 

Rice, Winthrop H., ed. Planning the mod- 
ern language lesson; a series of 12 units 
on important phases of modern language 
teaching. r190p. Syracuse Univ. Press, 
1946. $1. 


23. MATHEMATICS 


Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Multi-sensory aids in the teaching of 
mathematics; eighteenth yearbook. 455p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1945. 
$2. 

Wheat, H. G. Studies in arithmetic; a sum- 
mary of master’s problems and theses. 
63p. West Virginia Univ. Free. 


24. SCIENCE 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. The natural 
sciences and mathematics (Rev. of educ. 
research, v. 15, no. 4). p. 269-331. The 
Assn., 1945. $1. 
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Baker, E. V. Children’s questions and their 
implications for planning the curriculum 
with special reference to the contribu- 
tion of the natural and social sciences in 
the intermediate grade curriculum. 172p, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1945. 
$2.35. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, 
Consumer Educ. Study. The place of 
science in the education of the consumer. 
. . . by the National science teachers as- 
sociation. 32p. The Study, 1945. Single 
copy free. 


25. GEOGRAPHY AND SociaL Stupies 

Mahoney, J.J. For us the living; an ap- 
proach to civic education. 344p. Har- 
per, 1945. $3. 

Taba, Hilda and Van Til, Wm., eds. Dem- 
ocratic human relations; promising prac- 
tices in intergroup and intercultural edu- 
cation in the social studies (Nat. council 
for the social studies; sixteenth year- 
book). 366p. The Council, 1945. $2.30. 

Wesley, E.B. Teaching social studies in 
elementary schools. 362p. Heath, 1946. $3. 


26. Music AND ART 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. The arts and 
children’s living. 28p. The Assn., 1945. 
35¢. 

Sheehy, E.D. There’s music in children. 
120p. Holt, 1946. $2. 

Winslow, L.L. Planning the art depart- 
ment; plans and specifications for a mod- 
ern art unit. 8p. Related Arts Service, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York City 17. 104. 


27. HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTION 


Clarke, H.H. The application of meas- 
urement to health and physical education. 
415p. Prentice, 1945. $5. 

Curtiss, M.L. and Curtiss, A.B. Physical 
education for elementary schools. 286p. 
Bruce, 1945. $2.75. 


Duggan, A.S. and others. Conditioning 


exercises for girls and women.  116p. 
Barnes, 1945. $2.50. 
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Lamkin, N.B. Health education in rural 
schools and communities. zo09p. Barnes, 
1945. $2.50. 

Nat. Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Educ. Suggested school health policies; 
a charter for school health. 46p. Health 
Educ. Council, 1945. 25¢. 


28. COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Nat. Business Teachers Assn. and Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Assn. Improving 
learning and achievement in business edu- 
cation (Amer. business educ. yrbk., v. 2). 
384p. New York Univ. Bkstore, 239 
Greene Street, New York City 3, 1945. 
$2.50. 

Odell, W.R. and Stuart, E.R. Principles 
and techniques for directing the learning 
of typewriting. 2d ed. zs50p. Heath, 
1945. $2.50. 

Selby, P.O. The teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. 297p. Gregg, 1945. $2. 


29. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Bollinger, E. W. and Weaver, G.G. Oc- 
cupational instruction; how to analyze 
and organize for teaching. 136p. Pit- 
man, 1945. $2.25. 

Selvidge, R.W. and Fryklund, V.C. 
Principles of trade and industrial teach- 
ing. 395p. Manual Arts, 1946. $3. 

Struck, F.T. Vocational education for a 
changing world. ss50p. Wiley, 1945. 
$3.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Selection of stu- 
dents for vocational training (Bul. no. 
232; Occupational and guidance ser. no. 
13). 156p. Supt. of Docs., 1945. 30¢. 

U.S. War Manpower Commission. Bureau 
of Training. The training within indus- 
try report, 1940-1945. 330p. Supt. of 
Docs., 1945. s50¢. 


30. Home Economics, ConsUMER 
EpucATION 

Amer. Home Economics Assn. Consumer 
education and home economics in the 
secondary schools. 20p. The Assn., 
1945. $2. 


Brown, C.M. Home economics in liberal 
arts colleges. s110op. Burgess, 1945. 
$1.75. 

Hatcher, H. M. and Andrews, M.E. The 
teaching of home-making with emphasis 
on teacher—pupil—parent planning. 484p. 
Houghton, 1945. $3. 

Stevenson, Elizabeth. Home and family 
education in elementary schools. 309p. 
Wiley, 1946. $2.75. 


31. Aupio-Visuat Epucation 


Dale, Edgar. Audio-visual methods in 
teaching. 546p. Dryden, 1946. $4.25. 

Haas, K.B. Preparation and use of visual 
aids. 224p. Prentice, 1946. $4. 

Levenson, W.B. and Tyler, I.K. Teach- 
ing through radio. 474p. Farrar, 1945. 
$3. 

Woelfel, Norman and Tyler, I. K., eds. 
Radio and the school: a guidebook for 
teachers and administrators. 358p. 
World Bk., 1945. $2.12. 


32. SCHOOL AND CoLLece Lipraries 


Fargo, L.F. Activity book, number two; 
library projects for children and young 
people. 239p. A.L.A., 1945. $2.50. 

Fenner, P.R. The library in the elemen- 
tary school. 34p. Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, 1945. 25¢. 

Henne, Frances and Pritchard, Margaret. 
The librarian and the teacher of home 
economics (Experimenting together ser.). 
63p. A.L.A., 1945. 75¢. 

Wilson, L. R. and Tauber, M.F. The uni- 
versity library; its organization, adminis- 
tration and functions. 57op. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1945. $5. 


33. RELIGION IN EpucaTION 


Amer. Council on Educ. Religion and pub- 
lic education (Studies ser. 1, no. 22). 76p. 
The Council, 1945. 75¢. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander and others. Reli- 
gion and education. 114p. Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1945. $1.50. 
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Williams, J.P. The new education and re- education in the high school.  147p, 
ligion; a challenge to secularism in edu- Harper, 1945. $2. 

cation. 198p. Assn. Press, 1945. $2.50. California Elementary School Principals’ 

Assn. Education for cultural unity; 

seventeenth yearbook. 155p. The Assn., 





34- INTERCULTURAL EpucaTION Sarah L. Young, Parker School, Oakland | = 
Brameld, T.B. Minority problems in the 3, 1945. $1. 

public schools. 264p. Harper, 1946. $3. | Chatto, C.I. and Halligan, A.L. The story 
Brown, Spencer. They see for themselves; of the Springfield plan. zo1p. Barnes and 

a documentary approach to intercultural Noble, 1945. $2.75. 
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VOCATIONAL PERSONALITIES: AN APPLICATION OF THE 
RORSCHACH GROUP METHOD * 


—. aptitude, and personality tests 
have been used for vocational selection 
and guidance on the assumption that there 
is a specific type of “interest,” “aptitude,” 
and “personality” desired in each occupa- 
tion. Herman Rorschach, in his Psycho- 
diagnostiks (1921), suggests that persons 
in a given occupation may make charac- 
teristic responses to the ink blot test. This 
study attempts to ascertain whether, on the 
basis of Rorschach Group Method (RGM), 
the responses of 75 men engaged in the 
profession of pharmacy and the responses 
of 75 men engaged in the profession of ac- 
countancy are different. Also, whether 
RGM responses of 150 male students pre- 
paring to enter the professions of pharmacy 
and accountancy are peculiar to the occu- 
pations concerned. 

The professional groups were tested dur- 
ing their monthly business meetings; the 
students were tested during or after regular 
class sessions. Background information was 
secured from questionnaire items which 
each subject answered at the time that he 
took the test. The Rorschach literature was 
examined for records of other investiga- 
tions among occupations. Among the re- 
ports were found a miscellaneous vocational 
group of 108 men and a group of 100 male 
liberal arts students. 

Significance ratios were calculated from 
which an interpretation of the mean differ- 


*By Gortpre Rutw Kasack, Pu.D. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 924. 
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ence between two groups on a specified 
component may be derived. Ratios at the o5 
level were termed significant; those at the 
o1 level, highly significant. Chi-squares were 
obtained from a comparison of the complete 
frequency distributions of two groups on 
a specified component. Values of Chi- 
square at the o5 level were termed signifi- 
cant and values at the o1 level, highly sig- 
nificant. 

About 3,000 intercorrelations were com- 
puted from which can be determined the 
relationship between any two components. 
In addition, 120-point biserial correlations 
were computed from which were deter- 
mined the degree of relationship between 
each of the 24 Rorschach components and 
membership in either one or the other of the 
professional or pre-professional groups. Five 
multiple correlations were computed to in- 
dicate the strength of the relationship be- 
tween the criterion correlations (presence 
in a professional or pre-professional group) 
and the 24 Rorschach components linearly 
combined. The significance of each mul- 
tiple correlation was tested through Fisher’s 
z transformation of r. 

Certain components reliably distinguish 
the accountants from the pharmacists; other 
components distinguish pharmacy students 
from accountancy students; and still others, 
the professionals from the student groups; 
the miscellaneous vocational group from 
the pharmacists and accountants; the liberal 
arts students from the other two student 
groups. 











Various personality attributes have been 
ascribed to the components by Rorschach 
technicians. The following trait categories 
were chosen to describe the subjects of this 
investigation: mental approach, emotional 
characteristics, productive use of creative 
ability, anxiety manifestations, introversive- 
ness-extratensiveness, and the range of in- 
terests. 

The results of this investigation clearly 
show that no pharmacy or accountancy 
personality type exists. Each profession at- 
tracts persons with varying degrees of emo- 
tional stability, introversiveness—extraten- 
siveness, intellectual level, and so on. A de- 
partment of personnel in industry could 
not use the Rorschach norms established in 
this study as reliable bases for the hiring of 
individual pharmacists or accountants. While 
some of the components distinguish be- 
tween the groups studied, relationships are 
not high enough, in most instances, for use 
in individual prognosis. The significant dif- 
ferences which were found between the 
means of specific Rorschach components 
indicate which of the groups were higher 
or lower on specific components said to de- 
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note certain personality characteristics, 
Should a personnel director be satisfied with 
the inferred personality distinctions which 
this investigation has found to exist be- 
tween the groups studied, he might use 
RGM to select small groups from larger 
groups of individuals applying for posi- 
tions. 

There are no clear-cut personality traits 
common to the students preparing for one 
profession or for the other. This investiga- 
tion found as many different kinds of stu- 
dents preparing for the professions as there 
were professionals already engaged in 
them. The Rorschach components said to 
be indicative of personality traits obtained 
from the student groups resemble those 
of the corresponding professional groups in 
but few respects. The Rorschach records of 
the students do not indicate that the 
group now preparing for one profession 
would have been better advised to enter 
the other. However, a college admissions 
officer might use RGM to “screen out” 
groups of students acceptable to the school 
in terms of intelligence and various per- 
sonality aspects. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE MEASUREMENT OF VALUES* 
THE METHODOLOGY OF LOCATION AND QUANTIFICATION 


NE of the major objectives of education 
Orvary is the conscious development 
of values. Since every aim brings with it 
the necessity of finding some means of de- 
termining to what extent that aim is being 
reached, attention must be focused on the 
field of value-measurement, on the validity 
of techniques already being used, and on 
the possibilities of techniques to be pro- 
posed. The present investigation combines 
methods of logical analysis and those of ex- 
perimental research. It undertakes to clarify 


*By Bertua B. FriepMan, Px.D. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 912. 


the meaning of value in the context of 
value-development within the individual, to 
determine what constitutes measurement in 
this field, to propose measuring instruments 
based on these findings, to test the validity 
of measuring in various ways and under 
various conditions through the use of data 
derived from related studies already made, 
and to carry out several experiments ex- 
pressly designed to throw light on some 
of the problems connected with value- 
measurement. 

The definition of value is reached after 
examining numerous definitions used and 
discussed by writers in the fields of phi- 
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losophy and psychology, comparing them 
for both common and differentiating char- 
acteristics, and selecting or setting them 
aside according to their contribution or 
lack of contribution to a meaning relevant 
to the context in which the study is laid. 
The present writer notes the confusion that 
exists when writers using the term move 
from an “objective” or “outside-the-per- 
son” definition of value, which makes it 
synonymous with “that which is valuable,” 
to a psychological definition which em- 
phasizes the synonymity of value with “that 
which is valued.” To reduce some of this 
confusion with respect to both location (de- 
termining what it is that the person values) 
and quantification (determining to what ex- 
tent the value is held), tentative means of 
locating and quantifying are proposed and 
then analyzed in light of the principles 
set up. 

It is urged that, since valuing is a be- 
havior, more attention be paid to the estab- 
lishment of behavior value-scales of all 
kinds and that a variety of such scales is 
needed, both because different scales will 
serve different purposes and because cer- 
tain values can be measured by one scale 
but not by another. Verbal scales are also 
considered, and the conclusion is reached 
that they must prove their validity by their 
agreement with a behavior criterion. How- 
ever, if they can be so validated, their finer 
units, compared to the necessarily coarse 
units of behavior scales, may be useful in 
determining whether the individual is only 
slightly beyond one of the steps in the be- 
havior scale or has almost reached the next 
step. At the present stage of value-quanti- 
fication, too great a refinement of measure- 
ment does not seem to be a fruitful under- 
taking. 

Possible scales set up for consideration 
and critical analysis include the following 
continuum scales: scale derived from the 
variety of “existences” the object may have, 
scale derived from the degree of nearness 
of the object which would be accepted, 
scale derived from the threshold concept, 


scale derived from the conception of time 
lag between the verbal and the behavioral, 
scale derived from the degree of probability 
that the available means will bring the de- 
sired end, scale derived from the degree of 
negativeness of the barrier which must be 
overcome to attain the goal, and scale de- 
rived from the overtly shown physiologi- 
cal response to an object which is to be ap- 
preciated. The scale of inclusiveness, which 
has been proposed by a number of philos- 
ophers writing on value-theory, receives 
considerable attention. Also, since choosing 
and valuing are closely related, several 
scales deriving from the balance of alterna- 
tives are discussed. 

An additional problem dealt with is the 
proper classification under one name of 
those specific values which are located. 
Though the “whole” person may be con- 
cerned in any one of his acts, he nec- 
essarily behaves in specific fashion differ- 
ing from one occasion to the next. The dif- 
ferences between his specific acts may be 
either exaggerated or minimized by the 
observer. The writer suggests that the task 
of finding a general characteristic which 
will unify a set of variable behaviors and 
allow them to be added together is made 
easier by remembering that this unity de- 
pends as much upon the purpose of the 
measurement as upon the nature of the in- 
dividual being measured. A distinction is 
made between the comparability of scores 
obtained on different types of value-scales 
and the comparability of scores that dif- 
ferent individuals obtain on the same scale. 
Necessary here is intensive research into 
the relationships which exist between the 
different value-dimensions. Comparisons 
made by the writer in the experimental use 
of both verbal and behavioral Time and 
Money Scales showed that A’s hierarchy 
produced by the one scale may differ from 
his hierarchy produced by the other scale 
because objective conditions do not always 
make it necessary for money to be expended 
in proportion to one’s readiness to spend 
if all the goods were of equal monetary 
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value. This means that money-scores turned 
into a preference hierarchy are not com- 
parable to preference in general or to 
preference scores derived by some other 
scale. 

The writer finds that although the con- 
cept of value-hierarchy is a useful one in 
measurement, measuring techniques must 
take into account the pattern of motiva- 
tion. If the value-pattern forms a mosaic 
rather than a hierarchy, then measurement- 
techniques which force a value-hierarchy 
upon a person are invalid. To overcome 
some of the difficulty of measuring reac- 
tion to a total situation, the writer suggests 
experimentation with scales which can be 
applied in non-laboratory situations, scales 
which, though they do measure single 
values, measure them as they manifest them- 
selves within the total complex of the be- 
having personality. For the same reason, 
the writer urges that values be named ac- 
cording to the wholes of the objective uni- 
verse since these objective wholes force 
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upon the individual a patterning which he 
cannot escape. 

This inquiry into the measurement of 
values may be of immediate help to the 
educator who uses the criteria it embodies 
as a basis for obtaining a picture of the 
value-configuration of his subjects. Apart 
from any such immediate usefulness, the 
inquiry will prove fruitful to standardized 
measuring techniques if it is followed by 
more detailed research in each of its sey- 
eral phases. Every preliminary investiga- 
tion must be sufficiently extensive to lay 


out the web of problems the solution of | 


one of which depends upon the solution of 
the others. This necessary extensiveness 
keeps the solutions which the inquiry 


touches upon also in a preliminary stage, 
It is hoped that with the principles which | 


the present exploration has in some meas- 
ure clarified and with the initial outlines 
of the suggested value-scales, further re- 
search will be able to erect a number of 
useful value-measuring instruments. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FACULTY PERSONNEL 
IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES* 


His volume reports a survey of admin- 

istrative practices of the faculty in 111 
state teachers colleges in 37 states and the 
District of Columbia. Among the practices 
studied were those which affect the selec- 
tion of faculty members; criteria and plans 
used in promoting faculty members; the 
evaluation of faculty services; salary pay- 
ment plans, including the various salary 
schedules in use; the amount (1943-44 data) 
of annual salaries paid to professors, asso- 
ciate professors, assistant professors, and in- 
structors in teachers colleges and in the 
laboratory schools. Salary increases are re- 
ported for the year 1945. 


*By Howarp E. Bostey. Published by The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 


Oneonta, New York, 1946. (A Doctor of Edu- 


cation project) 


The book also contains short chapters 


dealing with retirement systems, leaves of | 


absence, tenure, and policies concerning 
emeritus status. In most instances data have 
been arranged according to geographical 
areas. When large and small schools show 
different response patterns to the same ques- 
tion, these differences are noted. 

Major purposes of the book as stated by 
the author are: (1) to serve as a source of 
information on current practice; (2) t 
bring practice and theory into a construc- 
tive interrelationship; and (3) to bring into 


focus related areas in which investigation | 


is desirable. 

Though the author carefully refrains from 
evaluating any of the practices observed, 
the report is decidedly more than a statisti- 


cal summary. In many instances, the re | 
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sponses of the college administrators to the 
questionnaire show decidedly strong pref- 
erences in certain directions, in which cases 
the administrators serve effectively as a 
in presenting their estimates of the 
worth of the practices and policies listed. 
In other instances, chapter introductions 
point to the need for development of im- 
proved practices. An example of the latter 
is found in the paradox, readily observable 
in the first three chapters, that faculty mem- 
bers are, and perhaps must be, evaluated, 
yet no school presents an adequate plan for 
determining individual worth or for guid- 
ing the direction of professional effort. 
The dominant theme of the book cen- 
ters about the prominent part played by 
the faculty in determining the capacity of 
a college to serve, and upon the reputation 
which it gains, and implies the consequent 
responsibility of college administrators for 
the initiation and management of faculty 
personnel practices which will attract and 
retain able teachers and research specialists. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Among the representative findings of the 
study are the following: 

1. A large proportion of the state teach- 
ers colleges depend upon recommendations 
of university placement bureaus and faculty 
members in graduate institutions as sources 
of new teachers. 

2. In most of the teachers colleges re- 
porting, the president assumes the final re- 
sponsibility for securing new faculty mem- 
bers, though in a majority of cases the se- 
lection is a cooperative affair between the 
president, the dean, and the department head 
involved. In most cases, the rank of the new 
faculty member seems to be determined by 
the president. 

3. Criteria ranking highest in the selec- 
tion of new faculty members were out- 
standing work as a teacher, professional 
promise, enthusiasm, vitality, health, pro- 
fessional recognition in the region served 
by his institution, and public school ex- 
perience. 


4- Top-ranking criteria used in the pro- 
motion of faculty members were ability to 
work with students in extra-class activities, 
outstanding work as a teacher, professional 
recognition in the region served by the in- 
stitution, additional work toward a higher 
degree, activity on faculty committees, se- 
curing the doctorate, personal enthusiasm, 
and state-wide recognition in the field of 
specialization. 

5. A majority of teachers colleges use 
academic ranks. Though the system was 
sharply criticized as possessing many faults, 
most of the presidents were unwilling to 
dispense with ranks in favor of a salary 
schedule alone. 

6. As a rule, teachers college presidents 
were somewhat more interested in having 
good teachers than in having outstanding 
research workers. However, it is obvious 
that worth-while research is desired and 
encouraged on a not inconsiderable scale. 

7. Very few schools report a systematic 
plan for rating faculty services. 

8. Large schools show a tendency to pay 
higher salaries than small schools to teach- 
ers in the upper ranks. In the small schools 
median salaries for college teachers in the 
lower ranks are higher than the median 
salaries in large schools in these ranks. 
Teachers in the training schools usually re- 
ceive smaller salaries than college teachers 
of equal rank in the same institution. 

9. In all ranks above instructor the 
median salary earned by men is higher 
than that for women of equal rank. 

10. Thirty-nine schools distributed 
among 20 states and the District of Colum- 
bia reported salary schedules in operation. 

11. By March of 1945, 82 per cent of the 
teachers colleges reporting had granted sal- 
ary increases because of the upward trend 
in the cost of living. 

12. Men outnumber women in the college 
teaching positions reported. In secondary 
training schools, men comprise slightly less 
than half of the staff. In elementary training 
schools, women outnumber men almost 10 
to I. 
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13. Teachers college staff members enjoy 
excellent tenure, though few states have 
tenure laws which apply to colleges. 

14. Sixty of the 104 institutions report- 
ing have emeritus plans for faculty mem- 
bers. An additional 10 schools grant emeri- 
tus ratings to presidents only. Thirty-four 
schools report no emeritus plan. 


15. Ninety-eight of 110 schools answering 
report the existence of retirement systems, 

16. Only 40 of 107 schools replying indi- 
cate the existence of a plan for sabbatical 
leaves. In 3 additional schools sabbaticals 
are being proposed. 

17. Seventy-six of the 89 schools report- 
ing provide some form of sick leave. 


ETIOLOGY OF ARTICULATORY SPEECH DEFECTS* 


green articulatory speech defects 
comprise the majority of the devia- 
tions from the normally accepted patterns 
of speech found in elementary school chil- 
dren. The list of suggested causes of such 
defects is long, and authorities do not agree 
concerning them. With each cause a pre- 
scribed therapy is linked, under the assump- 
tion that the cause exists as long as the de- 
fect persists. 

It was the purpose of this study to in- 
vestigate the incidence of six selected fac- 
tors commonly believed to be etiological 
in nature, and to discover if such factors 
exist in measurable quantity in children 
with functional articulatory speech defects 
long after the defects have become habitual. 
Similar data, permitting of comparison, 
were sought regarding the incidence of the 
same factors in children who have no 
functional articulatory defects. The fac- 
tors selected for investigation were: (1) 
poor auditory acuity, (2) short memory 
span, (3) faulty coordination of muscles 
controlling the articulators, (4) faulty co- 
ordination of gross muscles, (5) poor sense 
of rhythm and tonal memory, and (6) in- 
ferior auditory articulatory discrimination. 

Five hundred eighty-one boys were given 
individual speech examinations in order to 
select the 53 boys used in the study who 
possessed two or more sound substitutions 


*By Darret J. Mase, Pu.D. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 921. 


and/or omissions exclusive of lisping. Each 
of these 53 boys possessed average intelli- 
gence, normal hearing, and physical and 
emotional stability. The selections were 
made from boys in the fifth and sixth grades 
of the Trenton, New Jersey, public schools, 
They were carefully matched, on the basis 
of chronological age, mental age, sex, racial 
background, academic achievement, and 
socio-economic status, with controls who 
had no speech defects. 

Auditory acuity was determined by an 
individual pure-tone audiometric examina- 
tion. Memory span was measured by the 
digit test contained in Form L of the New 
Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of intelli- 
gence. Coordination of the muscles con- 
trolling the articulators and auditory articu- 
latory discrimination were measured by 
tests devised by the investigator. Coordina- 
tion of gross muscles was measured by the 
Heath Rail-Walking Test. The Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents, Series A, were 
used to measure tonal memory and rhythm. 

No significant differences were found 
between children with functional articula- 
tory speech defects and their matched con- 
trols on any of the six factors tested. This 
does not imply that these factors might 
not have been causes of the defect, but it 
does mean that, so far as the author could 
determine, the factors did not seem to be 
present in fifth and sixth grade speech de- 
fectives in significantly greater degree than 
they were present in fifth and sixth grade 
non-defectives. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are of- 
fered for the re-education of functional ar- 
ticulatory speech defectives. (1) Individual 
audiometric examinations should be pro- 
vided for all pupils. (2) Hearing acuity 
should be considered in the diagnosis. (3) 
Only those children with poor memory 
span should be given drills and exercises 
for increasing the memory span. (4) Tests 
should be devised and standardized for 
measuring diadochokinetic movements of 
the articulators. (5) Only those pupils who 
are slow and inadequate in the movement 
of the lips, tongue, and jaw should be given 
special exercises for developing a higher 
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specificity of muscle movement in the con- 
trol of these organs. (6) Only those speech 
defective children with muscular coordina- 
tion below an established level should be 
expected to take relaxation and coordina- 
tion exercises in any speech re-education 
program. (7) Auditory articulatory dis- 
crimination tests should be a routine part 
of the examination of such cases before 
therapies are prescribed. 

All the recommendations emphasize the 
point that the speech defective should be 
considered as an individual in any speech 
re-education program. The fact that a child 
has a functional articulatory speech defect 
should not imply that he lacks skill in any 
of the factors investigated. 
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Institute of Studies of 
Comparative Government 
and Education 


A new institute, sponsored by an interna- 
tional body of scholars, historians, philoso- 
phers, political scientists, and sociologists, 
to study with scientific precision the rela- 
tions between education and democracy has 
been organized at Teachers College by Dean 
William F. Russell. The Institute of Studies 
of Comparative Government and Educa- 
tion is under the direction of Professor 
Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch, French scholar, 
dean of the faculty of law and political 
science of l’Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes 
and visiting professor at Teachers College. 

The Institute is dedicated to an objec- 
tive study of modern democracy, its func- 
tions and its education. Political forms 
which are in opposition to democracy and 
foster education negating the ideas of lib- 
erty are also analyzed. For example, in 
studying the relations between instruc- 
tional policy in a given country and its 
form of government, complete documen- 
tation in terms of its Constitution, Bill of 
Rights, historical attitude, textbooks, teach- 
er-training program, and other pertinent 
materials is available to research scholars. 

This year particular attention is being 
drawn to the United Nations. A special 
series of lectures entitled “The United Na- 
tions: Its Present and Future” is being spon- 
sored by the Institute. Firsthand informa- 
tion on the present and future aims of the 
United Nations is presented by scholars and 
high ranking officials at these meetings on 
consecutive Wednesday evenings. 

Special historical seminars on “The Po- 
litical and Social Evolutions of the Nations 


of America and Europe from the 19th Cen- 
tury to the Present Day” are conducted 
the first and third Thursday of each month 
by eminent authorities from Columbia, Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and other American 
Universities, as well as by foreign scholars. 
currently in the United States. 


The Institute is planning the publica- | 


tion of a quarterly scientific review, Gov- 
ernment and Education, as its official organ, 
and also a number of monographs. 
The president of the newly-launched 
American Institute of France is Dean Rus- 
sell. The Institute, formed during the war 
years by a group of American and French 
citizens, is a liaison body to facilitate the 
exchange of qualified students and scholars 
between the United States and France. 
Speaking at the inaugural meeting of the 
organization in March, Dean Russell stressed 
the individual attention that the Institute 
will be able to extend to American stu- 
dents studying in France. Conversely, 
French students can find in America certain 


fields of study, such as industrial adminis- | 


tration, labor management and vocational 
guidance, which are either lacking in 
France or less advanced in their develop- 
ment, Visiting Professor Mirkine-Guetzé- 
vitch is a vice-president of the Institute. 


The Metropolitan School 
Study Council 


Twenty-eight Latin-American high school 
students were guests of Teachers College 
for two days in February. The students, 
whose trip to the United States was co- 
sponsored by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council and the New York Herald Tribune, 


arrived in New York late in January and 
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stayed until March as guests in the homes 
of North American students whose schools 
are members of the Council. 

On February 17, the visitors and their 
hosts attended an all-day conference at 
Teachers College on “Living in the Amer- 
icas.” In the morning they participated in 
seminars on education, communication, con- 
servation, social, economic, civic, and po- 
litical life. In the afternoon delegates elected 
in the morning session gave ten minute res- 
umés of the ideas developed in their respec- 
tive seminars to an audience of over 500 
students from Council schools. The pro- 

concluded with a summary by Pro- 
fessor Will French. 

As guests of the students from abroad at 
Teachers College, the Latin-American 
group participated in an International Day 
on February 24 with 72 students from the 
United States and Canada joining them. 

The day began with a tour of the Co- 
lumbia neighborhood after an introductory 
talk by Professor Clarence Linton. Tom 
Scott, ballad singer, entertained the sight- 
seers with American folk songs at a lunch- 
eon at International House. In the afternoon 
at Teachers College, there was group sing- 
ing of North and South American songs 
led by Professor Harry Wilson and in- 
formal entertainment by the boys and girls 
themselves. The highlight of the program 
was an hour of square dancing with Ed 
Durlacher calling the Virginia Reel and 
Clam and Oyster. The day concluded with 
social dancing. 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Representatives of the cooperating schools 
and the staff of the Institute met at St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek, March 
26 to 30. Plans for the gathering were de- 
veloped to meet the program outlined by 
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the associated schools at the close of the 
fall conference which was held in New 
York. At that time the schools requested 
a work conference. As a result of this sug- 
gestion, work groups were established in 
the following areas: community school re- 
lationships in education; cooperative re- 
search; cooperative planning; developing 
a curriculum for modern living; health, and 
how to study children. 

In addition to the work sessions, a num- 
ber of very stimulating general sessions 
were held. The problems discussed were: 
over-all consideration of the need for in- 
creased experimentation in education; the 
role of the teacher and the administrator in 
the experimental process; use and improve- 
ment of consultant service, and considera- 
tion of institute publication plans. 

Conference participants enjoyed not only 
the opportunity to work on their common 
problems, but also the informality of camp 
life and the recreational opportunities. 


A joint conference of the American 
Council on Education’s commission on in- 
ter-group education and the Institute’s staff 
is being planned for an early date in April. 
The purpose of this meeting will be to ex- 
plore the problems in developing experi- 
mental curriculum programs in the schools. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Tue number of teachers now serving Amer- 
ican schools should be doubled and the 
sums now appropriated for schools should 
be trebled—that is the conclusion reached 
by the ten educators who prepared “Schools 
for a New World,” the 1947 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Professor Harold F. Clark, 
who is one of the authors, discussed the 
“high spots” of the report at the AASA 








conference held in Atlantic City, March 3. 

The book points out that elementary 
school enrollments will increase rapidly 
until 1950, with a consequent demand for 
more teachers and more schoolrooms. By 
1953 the high schools will feel the surge 
and they will expand until 1960. “For effec- 
tive education,” the report indicates, “there 
should be 50 teachers for every 1000 pupils.” 

The authors feel that the school should 
be a place where all kinds of pupils—book- 
minded and hand-minded, sociable and shy 
—are rewarded for doing well the desirable 
things they can do best. 

They believe that education is “the one 
best hope that children of the underprivi- 
leged and minority groups have for rising 
to the most coveted and honored positions 
in American life” and “the degree of educa- 
tion and technical competence determines 
the economic welfare of the various coun- 
tries of the world.” 

Speaking at the Atlantic City meeting, 
Professor Clark declared, “You can no 
longer talk of public education returning 
to the horse and buggy days. We are back 
to the battle axe age.” He advocated a mini- 
mum salary of $2400 with a maximum going 
from $6000 to $7000. 


Proressor Donald G. Tewksbury has re- 
cently been elected a member of the board 
of trustees of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and has also been ap- 
pointed chairman of its National Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


Proressor George S. Counts asked educa- 
tors to help save the peace of the world by 
bringing about a closer understanding be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia at the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges in Atlantic 
City, March 1. 

As part of an educational program de- 
signed to promote Soviet-American friend- 
ship, he advocated that both the United 
States and Russia should teach the language 
of the other country in their respective 
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schools for “language is a real barrier to 
understanding.” He suggested that each 
country send to the other a mission of the 
leading educators to stay for several 
months “traveling widely, visiting educa- 
tional institutions, attending teachers’ con- 
ventions, engaging in conferences and dis- 
cussing all questions freely.” 


A Study of Rural Society by Professors 
Edmund deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, is going 
into the second printing of the third edi- 
tion, Houghton Mifflin Company an- 
nounced recently. 

During February, Professor Brunner co- 
operated with the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture in two workshops, one for | 


agricultural missionaries and a second for 
state leaders of extension research studies, 
He also attended meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Ten which is making a nation- 
wide study of the cooperative extension 
services of the department of agriculture 
and of the state colleges of agriculture. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


“How Do Good Habits of Thinking Be- 
gin?” is the title of an article by Professor 
Percival M. Symonds in the March issue 
of Childhood Education. 

Professor Symonds read a paper on “The 
Evaluation of Teacher Personality” before 
the joint meeting of the College Teachers 
of Education and the American Educational 
Research Association in Atlantic City on 
February 28. 

With the assistance of Murray Sherman, 
graduate student in educational psychology, 
Professor Symonds has just completed a 
personality and mental hygiene survey of 
the entire student body of the James Otis 
Junior High School, New York City. (This 
junior high school is housed in the building 
occupied by the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Dr. Leonard Covello, principal.) 
Eight factors, including age, vocabulary, 
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reading ability, teacher rating, pupil per- 
sonality questionnaire, pupil sociometric 
rating, absence and school marks, were in- 
cluded in the survey. The decile level for 
each factor was determined for each of the 
930 boys in the school. A median decile 
provides an over-all rating of each boy’s 
general school adjustment. These results 
are being used as a basis for the work of 
the guidance department of the school and 
for a special program of leadership train- 
ing for the more promising boys. Further 
individual mental and projective tests are 
being planned for extreme deviates. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


On February 26, citizens of Norwalk, 
Conn., the scene of the first teachers’ strike, 
heard the report of three educators on 
what should be done about teachers’ sal- 
aries. Prepared by Professor John K. Nor- 
ton, Dean Ernest O. Melby, New York 
University, and Professor R. Samuel Brow- 
nell, Yale, at the request of the Norwalk 
Board of Education and the Norwalk 
Teachers Association, the survey recom- 
mended that teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees should start at $2400 a year and re- 
ceive increases of $200 annually until their 
salaries reach $4600. For teachers with mas- 
ter’s degrees, the starting salary should be 
$2600 and the maximum $5200, while those 
with six or more years of training were 
recommended to received $2800 to $5800. 

“Teaching has been looked down upon,” 
the 33-page report states, “as a temporary 
calling for single women pending mar- 
riage and as a temporary ‘pot boiler’ for 
men who plan to enter some other busi- 
ness or profession.” To change this attitude, 
the committee advocated the establishment 
of the teaching profession on a sound eco- 
nomic basis with adequate and fair salaries 
based on training and experience. 


At the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at Atlantic 
City on March 3, Professor Paul R. Mort 
addressed the general session of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association on 
“New Developments in Educational Dy- 
namics.” On March 5, he appeared on the 
AASA panel, “Financing Adequate Sal- 
aries for Teachers” speaking about “Fed- 
eral Responsibility in Financing the Pro- 
gram.” 


Proressor Henry H. Linn recently com- 
pleted a survey of school building needs 
at Ridgewood, N. J., and is now working 
on one for Somerville, N. J. 


“IMPROVEMENT of Instruction on the Col- 
lege Level” was discussed by Professor 
Karl W. Bigelow at a dinner meeting of the 
staff of the Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, on February 3. Speaking in a 
discussion group at the AASA meeting, he 
underscored the responsibility of superin- 
tendents in increasing the attractiveness of 
teaching as a profession. 


Proressor Lyman Bryson attended the Bi- 
centennial Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion at Princeton University, February 19 
to 21. He spoke at the National Confer- 
ence on Adult Education and the Negro 
at Atlantic City on March 3. 


PareNnt-teacher groups in Garden City, 
N. Y., and Locust Valley, N. Y., heard Pro- 
fessor Daniel Davies talk about educational 
finance during February. He also partici- 
pated in a radio forum on federal aid to 
education over station WOR, New York, 
January 28. 


Proressor Will French spoke on secondary 
education at a graduate student seminar, 
under the direction of Dr. Clyde M. Hill, 
at Yale University, February ro. 

At the March 4 meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals at Atlantic City, Professor French, as 








chairman of the committee on curriculum 
planning and development, discussed the 
committee’s report, “The Imperative Needs 
of Youth,” published in the March issue of 
the NASSP’s magazine. 

Professor French is also in charge of the 
section on secondary education of the New 
Haven, Conn., school survey. On March 
12 he addressed the citizens’ committee at 
a luncheon meeting. 


AT a meeting January 23 in New York City 
of the planning committee for the third 
National Conference On Health in Col- 
leges, Professor E. S. Evenden represented 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. “Representatives from many colleges 
and universities and from national organi- 
zations interested in health will be present 
at the annual conference which is sched- 
uled for May 7 to 10,” Professor Evenden 
reports. As a member of the committee on 
standards and surveys of the AATC, he 
attended its sessions at Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 26 to March 1. On the last day of 
the convention, he led the discussion on 
teachers college buildings. 

The executive committee of Kappa Delta 
Pi selected Professor Evenden to complete 
the unexpired term of the late Professor 
W. C. Bagley as its laureate counselor. In 
that capacity, he became a member of the 
executive committee and attended their 
gatherings in Atlantic City, March 1 to 3. 


GUIDANCE 


Montcomery County, Pa., teachers heard 
Professor Ruth Strang speak on “Counsel- 
ing Against a Background of Knowledge” 
on February 25 at Norristown, Pa. Pro- 
fessor Strang followed the philosophy that 
guidance is not an end in itself, but a con- 
tinuing process into college and beyond. 
She believes that it has social, vocational 
and personal phases. 

Professor Strang attended a three-day 
meeting of the National Society for the 
Study of Education at Chicago, the week- 
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end of February 22. She is a member of 
the committee which is preparing the 1947 
yearbook of the society on “Reading in 
Secondary School and College.” 


FIFTEEN or twenty majors in the depart- 
ment attended the National Vocational 
Guidance Association convention held at 
Columbus, Ohio, March 28 to 31. Many 
former students, as well as current ones, 
were present at the Teachers College dinner 
which took place on March 29. Professor 
Donald E. Super delivered two speeches at 
the conference. He discussed “Professional 
Training of Counselors” and “Emotional 
Factors Met in Career Counseling.” While 
at Columbus, he also talked about the “Im- 
plications of Work with Personality In- 
ventories in the Army Air Forces” at the 
annual meeting of the American College 
Personnel Association. 

The spring issue of Public Affairs, a Ca- 
nadian quarterly, will carry Professor 
Super’s article on “Vocational Guidance: 
An Instrument of Social Policy.” 

“The Kuder Preference Record in Voca- 
tional Diagnosis and Guidance,” a critical 
review by Professor Super, has been com- 
pleted and will be published in the October 
issue of the Journal of Applied Psychology. 

Professor Super has signed a contract 
with Harper & Brothers for the publica- 
tion of The Appraisal of Vocational Prom- 
ise which deals with vocational tests. Seven 
chapters have been completed and the book 
will probably appear in the fall of 1948. 


Division IV 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


“Tue nation’s school children will not get 
the education they need until their teach- 
ers are provided with bigger salaries, smaller 
classes and better facilities,” Professor Roma 
Gans told members of the Mineola Edu- 
cation Association at their meeting, Jan- 
uary 29 in Hempstead, N. Y. 
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This February Professor Gans conducted 
two classes in intercultural education meth- 
ods for 165 Newark, N. J., school teachers. 
Her lectures were part of a series initiated 
this year by the city’s board of education. 


Cooperative planning in education was 
discussed by Professor Alice Miel in two 
talks given before groups of Baltimore 
public school teachers and administrators 
on January 28. 

Professor Miel spoke at the charter 
program of the Alpha Theta Pi chapter of 
the Future Teachers of America at Win- 
ston-Salem (N. C.) Teachers College, Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16. This is the first chapter 
to be organized at a North Carolina Negro 
college. Mrs. C. Lorraine Stiles, a Teachers 
College alumna, founded it. 


Mrs. Emma Dickson Sheehy was consultant 
at an all-day conference of kindergarten 
teachers and principals in Wilmington, Del., 
on February 27. 


Proressor Jean Betzner addressed the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion at Grand Rapids on February 11. Her 
topic was “Today’s Children and Their 
Programs of Education.” On March 3 she 
spoke before the parent group of St. Luke’s 
Private School, New York City, on the 
subject of children’s literature. 


Proressor M. R. Brunstetter visited the 
public schools in Westport, Conn., on Jan- 
uary 16, to observe the audio-visual pro- 
gram. Mr. George Ingham, director of the 
Westport program, accompanied Professor 
Brunstetter to the high school and several 
elementary schools where teachers are using 
audio-visual materials in their classes. 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins left the 
United States on February 27 with a group 
of educators en route for Berlin. He will 
be gone over two months during which 
time he will help plan the curriculum for 
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the elementary and secondary schools in 
Germany. 


Durine the convention of the AASA held 
in Atlantic City, Professor Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie spoke before a section meeting of 
the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, March 3, on “What the Pros- 
pective Elementary Teacher Should Know 
About the Curriculum.” On March 4 he 
addressed a group of the American Edu- 
cation Research Association on “Needed 
Approaches in Curriculum Research.” 

On February 6 and 7 Professor Mac- 
kenzie represented the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimentation 
at a conference to review the various citi- 
zenship studies underway throughout the 
nation. The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Detroit Citizenship Edu- 
cation Study and reports were presented 
from fifteen major research projects. 


Ow February 11, Mr. Paul Witt served as 
one of the three judges who selected the 
best production in the educational radio 
series, Drama Time, which is broadcast 
over Station WNYE, the New York Board 
of Education station. The programs in this 
series are presented by radio groups from 
various New York City high schools, and 
“The Story of Lillian Wald” presented by 
the James Madison High School, Brooklyn, 
won first place. 


AT its monthly meeting on February 17, 
the Elementary Club had Professor Harold 
F. Clark as its guest speaker. He told the 
group about the results of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation’s experiment in applied 
economics. At the meeting held March 24, 
the Elementary Club was entertained by 
Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, children’s 
book review editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


“Wort history is badly taught in the na- 
tion’s high schools,” Professor Erling Hunt 








told the National Council for the Social 
Studies at its Atlantic City conference, 
March 1. He said, “About 100,000 stu- 
dents leave secondary schools annually with 
little understanding of world history.” To 
remedy the situation, he recommended a 
sampling of “civilization studies” instead of 
an attempt at world history. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig participated in 
a workshop in Bangor, Me., on February 
11 under the direction of Dean Glenn Ken- 
dall of the University of Maine. At various 
times during February he served as con- 
sultant to the public schools of Raleigh and 
Greensboro, N. C., and Montgomery 
County, Md. February 22 he addressed a 
meeting of the Association for Childhood 
Education at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Professor Craig presided at the afternoon 
meeting of the National Council on Ele- 
mentary Science at Atlantic City on 
March 1. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressors W. D. Reeve, John R. Clark, 
Carl N. Shuster, Howard Fehr, and Dr. 
Nathan Lazar attended and participated in 
the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics in Atlantic 
City on February 28 and March 1. Profes- 
sor Shuster was elected president of the or- 
ganization. 


FINE ARTS 


Proressor Edwin Ziegfeld gave an illus- 
trated talk on “Local Architecture as a 
Source of Art Teaching” at the art de- 
partment meeting of the AASA convention 
in Atlantic City, March 5. “Art as the De- 
velopment of Human Resources” was the 
theme of a panel in which Professor Zieg- 
feld participated and Professor Kenneth D. 
Benne delivered the address on March 3. 

The Navy has asked Professor Ziegfeld 
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to return to active duty for a brief period 
this spring to serve as consultant on the 
educational services program of which he 
was in charge during the war. 

He will take part in the programs of the 
Eastern Arts Association meetings in Phila- 
delphia, April 10 to 12, and in the West- 
ern Arts Association conference in Cleve- 
land, April 31 to May 3. The American 
Council on Education has requested him 
to assist on its committee preparing new 
forms of teacher examinations. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


“DevELOPMENT of the advanced piano class 
may prove as revolutionary to piano teach- 
ing as the advent of elementary piano group 
instruction,” said Professor Raymond Bur- 
rows, speaking on March 1 at the meeting 
of the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion in St. Louis. He went on to say, “The 
greatest gain is the acquisition of poise in 
playing for others; a larger repertory can 
be contacted; fine points of study can be 
developed more efficiently; players can 
learn from observing their own problems 
in others. It is human nature to want to 
work and play together. It is the nature of 
music as a communicative art to be social, 
not only in its final presentation, but dur- 
ing its developmental learning process.” 

At the annual dinner of the New York 
After-School Music Class Forum at the 
Men’s Faculty Club recently, Professor and 
Mrs. Burrows were guests of honor and 
he spoke on “New Goals Just Around the 
Corner.” 

Professor Burrows attended the four re- 
gional gatherings of the Music Educators 
National Conference held this spring at 
Tulsa, Salt Lake City, Indianapolis, and 
Scranton. At each conference he held lead- 
ership meetings for division and state piano 
chairmen of that section of the country. 


PRESENTING a demonstration of techniques 
and resources in rhythms and music ma- 
terials for elementary school children, Pro- 
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fessor Lilla Belle Pitts was the speaker at 
the meeting of the Association for Child- 
hood Education at Wilmington, Del., Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Professor Pitts, with Professor Gladys 
Tipton of the music education department, 
Illinois State Normal University, selected 
the 370 compositions which form the new 
basic Record Library for Elementary 
Schools which was officially introduced by 
RCA Victor Division at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the AASA, the first week in 
March. RCA offers the 21 albums with the 
records properly graded and packaged with 
incorporated notes to provide the educa- 
tor with material for teaching music ap- 
preciation in progressive stages. 


Tue first performance of “The Ballad of 
the Harp Weaver,” set to music by Tom 
Scott, was given by the Teachers College 
Singers and String Quartet under the di- 
rection of Professor Harry R. Wilson at 
the Festival of American Music Series in 
Times Hall on February 22. Sponsored by 
Station WNYC, the program was broad- 
cast. 


Proressor Ernest FE. Harris conducted the 
Little Symphony of Teachers College in 
a concert at the Brooklyn Museum on 
March 16. The program was broadcast over 
station WNYC. He will serve as guest con- 
ductor and adjudicator for the Connecticut 
State Band music festival to be held at Nor- 
walk, May 10. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


“ComBINeED teaching and food services in 
colleges is just one of the more promising 
jobs open to home economists today,” de- 
clared Professor Mary deGarmo Bryan, 
in her talk before the Queens College Home 
Economics Alumnae Association January 
20. Other expanding fields in home eco- 
nomics that she mentioned are school cafe- 
teria supervision and the extension of 
health education services in hospitals. She 
also stressed the importance for the grad- 


uate home economist to accept responsibil- 
ity for community and world leadership, 
saying, “There can be no world stability 
when people are hungry.” 

Professor Bryan was guest speaker on 
February 4 at the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association in Boston 
where she reviewed “Your Past, Present 
and Possible Future.” She also attended a 
conference of the State School Lunch Com- 
mittee at Albany, N. Y., on February 25. 


Proressor Dorothy Houghton has been re- 
appointed to the testing committee of the 
American Standards Association. The scope 
of this committee has been enlarged to in- 
clude international standards. 


At the Newark, N. J., home safety forum 
on “Fatigue Factors in Home Accidents” 
on February 27, Professor Elaine Knowles- 
Weaver told the 250 women present that a 
certain amount of fatigue a day is normal 
for homemakers, but over-fatigue affects 
the nerve structure, and leads to poor co- 
ordination which is a hazard to safety. She 
gave the same talk at the Greater New York 
Safety Council meeting on March 26. 


Dr. Orpha Mae Thomas assisted the Com- 
mittee on School Lunchrooms at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on February 5 and 6. 


Twetve colleges participated by sending 
representatives to the conference on cloth- 
ing research related to the social sciences 
held at Teachers College March 1o to 15. 
The meeting was co-sponsored by the home 
economics section of the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association and the research commit- 
tee on textiles and clothing division of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Professor Laura W. Drummond was chair- 
man of the planning committee. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner has been 
elected chairman of the board of the New 








York City YMCA schools and appointed 
a member of the World Youth Fund, a 
committee to help rehabilitate YMCA pro- 
grams in devastated countries. 

The business education section of the 
Tennessee Education Association in Nash- 
ville heard Professor Forkner discuss “Let’s 
Get Down to Earth in Business Educa- 
tion” on March 28. 


Tue January 1947 issue of Beacons on Busi- 
mess Education carries Professor Thelma 
Potter’s article “What Is Your Responsibil- 
ity for Guidance?” The magazine is pub- 
lished by Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell was a mem- 
ber of a panel discussing “Extra Remunera- 
tion for Co-ordinating Extra-curricular Ac- 
tivities” at the conference of the Maryland 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation in Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary 22. 


Proressor Harry A. Scott has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
physical facilities and program for the 
Third National Conference on Health in 
Colleges scheduled for New York City May 
7 to 10. 

Professor Scott attended a meeting on 
legislation in health and physical educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., February 15 
to 17 as a representative of the American 
Academy of Physical Education and the 
College Physical Education Association. He 
also participated in meetings of the joint 
committee on physical education and ath- 
letics for men of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association, the National Collegiate 
Athletics Association and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on February ro. 
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Proressor Herbert Walker is serving as 
consultant in health education and educa- 
tion of the handicapped in the New Haven, 
Conn., school survey. 


“PuysicaL Education for All Children” 
was the topic of Professor Josephine L, 
Rathbone’s talk before the annual meeti 

of the childhood education group of Hart- 
ford teachers, February 3. She also ad- 
dressed students of St. Joseph’s College in 
West Hartford the same day on the sub- 
ject, “Hygiene and Physical Education.” 


On February 22, Professor Marjorie Hillas 
was guest speaker at the State Basketball 
Clinic of women teachers from Georgia 
and Tennessee held at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. ' 


Dr, E. Patricia Hagman spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Physical Education Testing in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” before a professional study 
activities group in Baltimore on March 19. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Tue division will hold an alumnae confer- 
ence May 1g and 20 at the College. This is 
the first meeting of the alumnae since the 
fortieth anniversary reunion in 1939-40. 
It is scheduled at this time to enable alum- 
nae in this and other countries who have 
been attending the International Council 
of Nurses’ Congress in Atlantic City from 
May 12 to 15 to be present. Important 
changes indicating the need for redirectic> 
in nursing education, current major offer- 
ings of the division and future plans will 
be considered at the various sessions. 

A dinner meeting at the Men’s Faculty 
Club will give alumnae an opportunity to 
greet Professor Isabel M. Stewart and Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth C. Burgess, both of whom 
will retire at the end of the current aca- 
demic year. Professor Maude B. Muse and 
other members of the staff who have re- 
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tired since the last reunion will also attend 
to meet former students and friends. 

Miss Lucile Petry is chairman of the 
alumnae committee, Miss Katherine R. Nel- 
son is secretary and Miss Virginia Dunbar 
is chairman of the program committee. 

Former students who have changed their 
permanent address since they left the Col- 
lege are asked to send a postal card to the 
Nursing Education Office as soon as pos- 
sible, giving the address to which com- 
munications should be sent. Further details 
about the program will appear in The 
American Journal of Nursing and The 
American Journal of Public Health. 


THE project committee reported at the 
February meeting of the Nursing Educa- 
tion Club further developments of its plan 
to raise funds to assist nurses coming from 
impoverished countries to meet the ex- 
penses of attending the International Coun- 
cil conferences. Professor Stewart presented 
motion pictures taken by her on her recent 
tour of the far eastern countries. 


The Library 


“Now That You Are in the U.S.A.,” a brief 
list of books for students from abroad 
studying at Teachers College, has been com- 
piled by the library and copies may be ob- 
tained there. 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer is a member 
of the American Library Committee which 
is advising Dr. James Yen on book pur- 
chases for the National Reconstruction Uni- 
versity in China. 


Mite. Denise Oudot, formerly of the Sor- 
bonne University Library, Paris, joined the 
staff in April. 


At a meeting of the New Jersey College li- 
brarians at Monclair (N. J.) State Teachers 
College, March 1, Professor Ethel M. Feag- 
ley spoke on “Instruction in the Use of Li- 
braries.” 
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Bureau of Publications 


Tue Bureau of Publications recently sent 
to the American Book Center for War Dev- 
astated Libraries more than 1200 copies of 
surplus doctoral studies for distribution to 
libraries abroad. Authors who have re- 
quested the Bureau to dispose of surplus 
volumes will be glad to learn how their 
books will serve. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


Akus, Julian, teacher of art, High School, 
Westwood, N. J. 
Anttila, William K., instructor in physical 


education, Stockton Junior College, Stockton, 
Calif. 


Austin, Avis Mildred (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor of vocal music, Waverly School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. 


Becker, Ralph John (A.M. 1935), superin- 
tendent of schools, Evansville, Ind. 


Bell, Howard J., Jr., president, Jamestown 
College, Jamestown, N. D. 


Bernard, Sergius J., director of guidance 
and athletic instructor, High School, Hillsboro, 
N. H. 


Bormann, Henry H. (Ph.D. 1941), principal, 
High School, East Rockaway, N. Y. 


Brinn, Carol (A.M. 1946), rehabilitation 
executive, National Jewish Hospital, Denver, 
Colo. 


Buckley, Vianna M., teacher of third and 
fourth grades, Bryant School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Burtis, Claire Marie (A.M. 1942), guidance 
counselor and registrar, The Stevenson School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Carmody, Harriett Ida (A.M. 1942), instruc- 
tor in charge of reading clinic, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Casey, Glin Dale (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
fine and industrial arts, Junior High School, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Cooper, Ola, director of guidance, Public 
Schools, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 

ears, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 








Crawford, Norman P., instructor in speech, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Crumrine, Frances H. Dunn (T.C. Dip. 1942), 
associate professor of related arts, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Dawes, Robert Gates (A.M. 1932), dean of 
faculty, Mohawk College, Utica, N. Y. 


Duckwall, Rida (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
commercial subjects, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kan. 

DuJack, Noemi (A.M. 1931), teacher of 
French and general science, High School, Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y. 


Feuerlicht, Ignatz, instructor in modern lan- 
guages, Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Fleck, Theodore B., instructor in biology, 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 


Foster, Lauretta M. (A.M. 1944), food super- 
visor, John Jay Dining Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


Haas, Ruth A., president, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


Hobbie, Katherine E., teacher of education, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Horvat, Henry R. (Ed.D. 1946), dean of 
students, Mohawk College, Utica, N. Y. 


Isom, Dorothy Porter (A.M. 1944), assistant 
director, Fort Ruger Area School, Honolulu, 
T. H. 


Jancu, Florence D. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Middletown, N. Y. 


Joliat, Eugene A., assistant professor of 
French, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., 
Can. 


Kelly, Eve Mary (A. M. 1946), instructor in 
English, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Iil. 


Mayes, Anne Helen (BS. 1945), secretary 
to dean of the chapel and dean of men, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 


McNeil, George Joseph (A. M. 1946), as- 
sistant professor of art, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Mingus, Robert W., teacher of fourth grade, 
Roslyn Heights School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


O’Connor, Hyla Nelson, foods and equip- 
ment editor, True Story-Macfadden Publica- 
tions, New York, N. Y. 


Pitchford, Leonard R. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of social studies, Garden Country Day School, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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Politi, Enzo, teacher of social studies ang 
English, High School, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Pollin, Alice M., instructor in romance lan- 
guages, Newark division of Rutgers University, 
Newark, N. J. 


Portwood, Thomas B. (A. M. 1922), super- 
intendent of schools, San Antonio, Tex. 


Richards, Audrey (A.M. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Guilford College, Guil- 
ford College, N. C. 


Rogers, Harold (A.M. 1942), literacy train- 
ing instructor, Army School, Sendai, Japan. 


Sampson, Nathalie Ferris, instructor in an- 
thropology, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Saul, Louise (A.M. 1946), teacher of second 
and third grades, Emerson School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Schaefer, Catherine Dorothy (T.C. Dip. 
1945), personnel counselor, Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Stavely, Ione (A.M. 1945), instructor in busi- 
ness subjects, State Normal and Industrial 
School, Ellendale, N. D. 


Stepp, Beatrice E. (A.M. 1941), elementary 
supervisor in campus school, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Verga, Jeanette C. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
home economics, Bergen Junior College, Tea- 
neck, N. J. 


Vinyard, Vinna Lee (A. M. 1946), instructor 
in health and physical education, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Vrooman, Sumner I., instructor in math- 
ematics, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. 


Wann, Harry Arthur (Ed.D. 1935), director 
of division of education and religious affairs, 
War Department, Wiesbaden, Germany. 


Waterman, Roland C., instructor in business 
education, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 


Weiss, Pauline V. (A.M. 1938), counselor 
and teacher of English, Sacramento College, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Woelber, Eileen J., teacher of commercial 
subjects, High School, Morristown, N. J. 


Zabriskie, Alice (T.C. Dip. 1922), associate 
director of nutrition service, Mental Hygiene 
Department, New York State, Albany, N. Y. 
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Tue highlight of the AASA convention for 
many Teachers College alumni was the re- 
union dinner on March ¢ at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City. Well over 500 teachers 
and administrators were present to hear 
Acting President Frank D. Fackenthal’s 
greetings from the entire University and 
Dean William F. Russell’s address on the 
need for flexibility rather than formal dis- 
cipline as the basis of education in the years 
ahead. Toastmaster for the evening was 
WituiaM H. Lemme (Ed.D. 1940), super- 
intendent of schools in Baltimore. Guests 
of honor included the new general secre- 
tary of Columbia University, Mr. Paul H. 
Davis; Herotp C. Hunt (Ed.D. 1940), 
superintendent of schools in Kansas City, 
Mo., and newly-elected president of the 
AASA, and Witu1aM JAnsEN (Ed.D. 1940), 
incoming superintendent of schools of New 
York City. 


Mrs. Stantie McConnett (A.M. 1934), 
executive secretary of the National Film 
Music Council, has become music teacher 
in the elementary schools of Rye, N. Y. 
Formerly supervisor of vocal music in Mal- 
verne, N. Y., public schools, she received 
her A.B. from the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston. 


On July 1, Wituiam A. Kincam (Ed.D. 
1946) will become the new Hempstead, 
N. Y., superintendent of schools. He has 
held similar administrative posts at Summit, 


N. J., and Montpelier, Vt. 


AFTER serving as community activities 
specialist for UNRRA in Germany, Frank 
C. Foster (Ph.D. 1934) was recently ap- 
pointed special lecturer in education at the 
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University of Maine, Orono. His varied 
career includes experience as a teacher at 
Swatow Academy, Swatow, China, and at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va.; an as- 
sistant director of field work at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City; 
president of Asheville (N. C.) College, and 
director of postwar training and rehabilita- 
tion, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California. 


Fexix Payant (B.S. 1919), editor of Design 
magazine, is conducting a series of art 
workshops for public school teachers on 
the West Coast. The first one was held at 
Spokane, Wash., February 5, 7, 8. As visit- 
ing professor, he has taught at State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, N. Y., Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania State College and va- 
rious other institutions. He represented the 
United States at the Eighth International 
Congress of Design in Paris in 1937. 


Tue division of health and physical educa- 
tion of Baltimore, Md., has conducted a 
series of in-service training courses for 
teachers under the guidance of E:mon L. 
Vernier (Ed.D. 1943), recently appointed 
director of that division in the Department 
of Education. The courses included a den- 
tal hygiene workshop and lectures on the 
place of physical education in the organi- 
zation of the general education program, on 
elementary school physical education, and 
on the place of testing in the girls’ physical 
education program of secondary schools. 

Twelve representatives from the fields 
of physical education, health instruction, 
and health service form the supervisory 
council which advises Dr. Vernier in his 
work. 
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Muriet L. Tuomas (Ed.D. 1945) was ap- 
pointed director of the School of Nurs- 
ing and of nursing service at Lynn Hospital, 
Lynn, Mass., on December 1, 1946. 


Nasson College, Springvale, Me., has re- 
cently promoted Puytuis M. Forses (A.M. 
1935) from associate professor to the post 
of professor of history and government. 
She has taught there for 12 years and serves 
as dean of the college. 


Tue New York State Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, Utica, N. Y., recently 
added Barpara Core (A.M. 1947) to its 
faculty. Miss Cole, a former lieutenant in 
the WAVES, has taught English and 
French in Worcester, Mass. She received 
her A.B. degree from Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass., and spent a year studying in 
France. 


Gitsert ScHoensrop (A.M. 1941), com- 
mercial artist and teacher, has joined the 
staff of Chapman Technical High School in 
New London, Conn. His etchings have 
been exhibited in many museums through- 
out the country including the Congres- 
sional Library, Washington, D. C. 


As part of the American Red Cross’ plan to 
make people more “nutrition-conscious,” 
Myrtie Kinney (A.M. 1944) serves as a 
consultant at clinics for prospective moth- 
ers, babies, and children, in and around 
Portland, Me. She confers about diets, 
proper food habits, selection and prepara- 
tion of nutritious foods, budgets, and the 
buying of food. Miss Kinney also makes 
regular studies of the cost of food in the 
city which the Red Cross then makes avail- 
able to all social agencies and interested in- 
dividuals. 


Ernest F. Forses, doctoral candidate, has 
helped launch a six-year postwar program 
for Attleboro, Mass., public schools where 
he is now superintendent of schools. The 


program includes a new salary schedule for 
teachers, development of new courses of 
study for elementary school children, or- 
ganization of a regional high school for 
veterans, selection of a site for a new ele- 
mentary school, and a rotating maintenance 
program. 


Tue principalship of White Plains, N.Y, 
High School has been offered to Croyp 
Dart Lone (Ph.D. 1941). Since July, Dr, 
Long has been Deputy Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Labor Department’s Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administration, in 
charge of coordinating federal training and 


vocational education programs. 


Eppy SrepHen Karin (A.M. 1928) has 
taken over his duties as new director of the 
Isidore Newman School in New Orleans, 
La. He formerly taught mathematics at 
Tulane University in that city. 


Atan WEsTERMAN (Ed.D. 1947), instruc- 
tor in rural sociology in the department of 
social and philosophical foundations of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Australian Trade Com- 
missioner to the United States. 


An exhibit of water colors and lithographs 
by Justean Bieexs (A.M. 1946) was re- 
cently displayed at the University City 
Senior High School, Clayton, Mo., where 
she is an art instructor. 


Howarp T. Herser (Ph.D. 1938), super- 

intendent of schools, Malverne, N. Y., is 
currently serving as president of the Nas- i 
sau County Mental Hygiene Association, — 
an organization concerned with developing | 
clinical services for the county. | 


Tue recently-appointed public health nurse © 
in Yonkers, N. Y., is Ruta C. Lame (BS. | 
1943), a veteran of World War II and for- 

mer staff nurse of the New York City 
Visiting Nurse Association. 





